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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The unsensational character of Mr. Ritchie’s Budget 
is the measure of its general excellence. There is 
only one point in it to be regretted. The corn-tax was 
a tentative effort towards establishing a wider basis of 
taxation ; and timid as it was, many people hoped that 
it might be taken as some confession that the aboli- 
tion of the old fixed duties was now held to be an 
excess of the free-trade fervour. It gave also a potential 
opportunity for giving a responsive preference to our 
colonies. But it was unpopular. Though only foreign 
growers and British middlemen were affected, im- 
perceptibly the cry of ‘‘the dear loaf” had affected 
the country constituencies; and it cannot be denied 
that the abolition was good electioneering if bad policy. 
It remains the one real result of the recent bye- 
elections. With the exception of this sop, the whole 
Budget was sane and courageous and has already 
done much to restore general confidence in the resources 
of the country. The price of Consols had created a 
feeling of general uneasiness, but the impression left by 
Mr. Ritchie’s admirable explanation of the reasons of the 
fall is one of wonder that credit had not fallen lower. 
Though the Stock Exchange was closed Consols at 
once rose 15s. 


Almost everyone in the House and out expected no 
more than a threepenny reduction of the income-tax ; 
and Mr. Ritchie might have ‘‘ made merit ”, discovered 
an easy surplus and risked no clamour by limiting his 
reduction to that amount. But with greater wisdom 

decided on a more radical reduction and has 
thereby deliberately asserted a principle which never 
more needed emphasis. It is astonishing that Sir 
William Harcourt should have been content to 
father the ludicrous fallacy that Mr. Ritchie had 
upset the equipoise of direct and indirect taxation. 
He was left with a surplus of over £10,000,000. 
The fourpenny reduction of the income-tax represents 

8,000,000 of this, leaving only £ 2,000,000 for the 
reduction of indirect taxes. But the income-tax is 
essentially a war-tax and its value consists in the 
reserve power which it offers. It is already swollen at 
11d, and the equpoise which is spoken of will not be 
appreciated till it falls many points lower yet. The 
sinking fund, which automa will increase year. by 
year, for this year is to be Ti conaee as against 


43»570,000 last and Mr. Ritchie estimates that at this 
rate the National Debt will be wiped out in fifty years. 


The debate was wholly dull—another compliment 
to Mr. Ritchie—and some complaint was made—as if 2 
budget was judged by its sensationalism rather than its 
sense—that Mr. Ritchie’s own speech was rhetorically 
deficient. It is true that the opening was discursive ; 
the review of the trade of the country not innocent of 
platitudes and the oratory a little halting. But Mr- 
Ritchie was in a unique position. In accordance with 
the new time-table he began an hour earlier than usuat 
and he felt forced to observe the precedent that the 
figures should not be disclosed till four o’clock, when 
the Stock Exchange closes. Perhaps the necessity of 
speaking at greater length than he wished involved 
Mr. Ritchie in the one indiscretion of his speech. It is 
an inference sure to be drawn from his emphasis on the 
imperative need of a commanding navy and his assurance 
that expenditure on the army, to which he made no other 
allusion, would soon be much reduced, that he had no 
love for Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. We do not attribute this 
inferential disloyalty to Mr. Ritchie, but his words are 
capable of that interpretation and have been so twisted. 
The appointment of a commission to inquire into the 
incidence of the income-tax is wise. 


News of a serious defeat in Somaliland was received 
from Colonel Cobbe on Thursday morning. It is to be 
feared that there is small doubt that ten officers and 
nearly 200 men were killed; and 37 Yaos seem to 
be the only members of the detachment who escaped. 
Colonel Cobbe who had advanced some forty miles 
west of Galadi was on the point of returning to his 
base when firing was heard from the direction in which 
a small reconnaissance party had been sent out. Colone} 
Cobbe therefore despatched a force, consisting of 160 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles and 48 2nd Sikhs, to 
the relief. It seems that Captain Olivey in command 
of the reconnaissance party had never been attacked 
but the relief columin under Colonel Plunkett after 
absorbing Olivey’s force pushed on another seven miles 
and was surrounded. When the ammunition was ex- 
hausted a fine but vain attempt was made to charge 
through the enemy. Two Maxims were lost. The 
disaster could be paralleled again and again from the 
frontier history of the empire and such small bodies of 
men advancing against natives in difficult and more or 
less unknown countries must always face the risk of 
unexpected attack from overwhelming numbers. The 
fault, if there was one, was Colonel Plunkett’s, in push- 
ing on too far without keeping communication with the 
main force. We are still ignorant of how far Colonel 
Manning has been able to extricate the main body 
| under Colonel Cobbe. 
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On Wednesday the ‘‘ Times” received from Herr 
Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank and alleged President 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bagdad Railway Company 
the text of the Convention for that undertaking signed 
in Constantinople in March. The essence of the 
agreement, which is worked out in great detail under 
some fifty articles, is that the Ottoman Government 
agrees to give a concession to the existing Anatolian 
Railway Company to extend its line from Konia 
through Bagdad to Basra, at the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The railway is to be com- 
pleted in eight years and it is stipulated that the 
rights are not to be made over to a third party. 
The line is to be heavily subsidised. The Ottoman 
Government promises a subsidy of 11,000f. a kilometre 
plus 4,500f. a year a kilometre for working expenses ; 
and other larger annuities in return for improvements 
and the organisation of an express service on the Anato- 
lian Railway. The constitution of the general council is 
important. It is to consist of eleven members; of 
whom three are to be nominated by the Anatolian 
Railway Company, and the remaining eight, three of 
whom must be Ottoman subjects, are to be elected, it 
seems, according to the capital that the several nations 
invest. One curious and it may be suspicious provi- 
sion is added that the reach of line between Basra and 
Bagdad shall not be worked before the completion of 
the northern piece from Konia to Bagdad. The esti- 
mated cost is tremendous: 54,000,o0of. for the first 
200 kilometres. Our Government of course could not 
accept the document as it stood; and on Thursday 
Mr. Balfour announced that the Government had 
refused, in the absence of sufficient security that the 
line was to be essentially international with adequate 
international control, to give national backing even to 
the alternative scheme which had been under their con- 
sideration. He has therefore intimated that no assur- 
ance can be given as to future British policy in the 
conveyance of the Indian mails, as to facilities at 
Koweyt and the appropriation of a part of the Turkish 
Customs Revenue. 


The loud outcry against the Government for daring 
to look into the matter of this Bagdad railway strikes 
us as extremely absurd. There are still perhaps, in 
spite of the Elementary Education Acts, a few people of 
imaginations so uninformed as to think that a daily 
leader- writer must have large knowledge of high politics ; 
who feel sure, when with pomp he trounces the Govern- 
ment, that the Government must be making huge 
mistakes. But even these, gifted with credulity as 
they are, may have had a glimmering notion that Lord 
Lansdowne and the Government generally are not quite 
such incompetent nincompoops as the trouncing leader 
writer would have us all believe. The ‘‘ bruiser” of 
Printing House Square went so far as to say that there 
was not a single argument in favour of the railway ; 
and a day or two later ‘‘ heartily congratulated” the 
Government on their decision not to take it up. Surely 
it would have been fairly safe to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Foreign Secretary and his colleagues from 
the first ; for even Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour have 
presumably just enough intelligence—let us allow them 
no more—to avoid striking a bargain in which not a 
solitary point is conceded in their favour. 


News from Morocco comes to this country by so many 
indirect routes that it must always be contradictory. 
Whether the Sultan is ill, diplomatically ill, or never 
better in his life, finds no final solution in the telegrams. 
At least one important tribe is described as at the same 
time ‘‘ peaceful” and successfully rebellious. But un- 
happily there is a common attribute in all the accounts. 
The Pretender is active and has been in a position to 
dictate terms to Spain. He has objected to the pre- 
sence of the Sultan’s Moorish Customs officials in 
Melilla, a Spanish town on the north coast, and 
threatened to cut off the supplies of the town unless they 
were at once removed and in spite of a strong request 
from the Moors in Tangier the Spanish Government gave 
way. The refusal to obey a similar command seems 
likely to involve Tetuan in a siege unless an agreement 
is signed ; and very serious disturbances are reported 
from Mekinez. Still in spite of many rumours there 
has been little or no fighting and neither the Sultan 


nor the Pretender seems to be anxious for a decisive 
engagement at present. Fez is too far inland and 
remote from Algeria to allow of the transmitting of 
rapid news to the coast and in consequence much more 
is heard of the Pretender than of the Sultan. There is 
no reason to think that the positionis in any way critical ; 
but there is every reason to think that he will have to 
fight another considerable battle to decide the issue. The 
agreement of European nations to support Spain in her 
efforts should protect at least the towns on the northern 
coast and France has the power of doing much effective 
policing on the Algerian frontier. 


Happily nothing of great moment has happened in 
the Balkan States. There has been no further open 
rebellion in Albania and no sign in Macedonia of a 
general insurrection. Bulgaria, which has the reputa- 
tion of continually stimulating the restiveness of her 
neighbours, is still officially peaceable to this extent that 
her King remains with his children in the remote quietude 
of Mentone. At the same time no hope of positive im- 
provement can be extracted from the general situation. 
A serious engagement between Turkish and Bulgarian 
troops is reported from Uskub and in spite of the com- 
bined efforts of the Consulates of all the nations no 
satisfactory progress has been made with the Russo- 
Austrian reforms. The possibility of a development of 
the Albanian revolt is causing great anxiety in Con- 
stantinople but the Ottoman Government, which has 
behaved through all this crisis with vigour and ap- 
parent straightforwardness, is making very thorough 
military preparations at all the threatened points. 


Ex-Captain Dreyfus has promptly played up to 
M. Jaurés’ move for reopening his notorious case. 
His petition to the Minister of War states that a new 
fact has come to light, revealed by a letter of M. 
Fernet de Bourbonne to M. Jaurés’ paper the ‘ Petite 
République”. This letter affirms the existence and 
authenticity of a document annotated by the German 
Emperor in which Dreyfus was spoken of as Le Canaille 
de Dreyfus—a bit of incorrect French which suggested 
at any rate the foreign origin of the bordereau, and put 
it on a different footing from the documents in the Court 
of Cassation case shown to be Esterhazy and Henri 
forgeries. M. Dreyfus’ whole contention turns on his 
acceptance of such a bordereau as being in existence 
while he declares it is a forgery similar in origin to that 
upon which he was originally convicted. Yet he 
asserts that it was used at the trial at Rennes in 1899 
and was the cause of his conviction. He asks there- 
fore that there shall be an inquiry into the use which 
was made there of that forged document. There is of 
course no indication of how he intends to show the 
document to be a forgery if it were used as he alleges. 
It would be interesting to know if he proposes to 
obtain his evidence from the conspirators themselves. 
This is not likely ; and in the absence of it we should 
have, if the inquiry were reopened, a repetition of that 
curious jumble of fact and opinion expressed in 
ornate rhetoric which marked the case in all its pre- 
vious stages; with the result determined not by proof 
but by the predominating political influences of the 
moment. 


The Royal Commission to inquire into the question 
of the food supply of Great Britain in time of war has 
been appointed with unusual promptitude; and its 
constitution is adequately representative of the many 
interests and schools concerned. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh is Chairman, and apart from the politicians 
on the commission there was wisdom in appointing 
such members as Professor Holland, whose knowledge 
of international law is likely to be especially useful, 
and Mr. Street, the Chairman of Lloyds, who has as 
much knowledge of marine insurance as any man 
living. Though the scope of the Commission is 
narrowed as much as possible, its inquiries must con- 
tinually touch on crucial points of imperial policy. It 
is home-grown corn that has most diminished in 
quantity ; and the immense increase of the corn area 
and extension of railways in Canada give a new 
meaning to the inquiry. The Commission by the 
terms of its reference will have no concern with naval 
affairs. A fleet more or less in command of the sea is 
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presupposed: and the danger which the Commission 
will discuss is only of a limited period of stress and a 
temporary rise to starvation prices. But whatever 
recommendations the Commission shall make on 
details—the value of reserve stores and the extended 
use of cold storage or what not—the presupposition 
with which the Commission starts will remain the most 
important factor in the whole matter ; and the more so as 
now one of the greatest granaries of the world is inside 
the Empire. 


The report of the Royal Commission on the state of 
physical education in Scotland, which was published 
on Monday, is full of common-sense advice no less 
applicable in England than in Scotland, with the excep- 
tion of the recommendations respecting the Scotch Uni- 
versities. The report might be taken as an embodiment 
of the principles which Dr. Almond established Loretto 
to support. He gave striking evidence before the 
commission a month or so before his death and the full 
emphasis is given to his conclusions. Under present 
conditions it is only in the reformatory and industrial 
schools that adequate drilling and gymnastics are made 
an integral part of the curriculum ; and one may share 
the surprise of the Commission that the more amenable 
children should be deprived of the benefits which are 
forced upon the others. In Scotland it is a general 
rule, the higher the education the lower the physical 
culture ; a remarkable instance of the fallacy which 
Huxley once described as planting the tree of edu- 
cation with its roots in the air and its leaves in 
the ground. How to make the conscientious Scotch 
undergraduate consider health along with success in 
examinations is a more difficult problem than to insist 
on physical training in Board schools. It is in the 
Board schools that the great opportunity lies ; and the 
Commission which has emphasised the duty of educa- 
tional authority in respect of the food, the eyesight, and 
the whole bodily health of the pupil, one may hope, has 
done much to dissipate the absurd belief in examina- 
tions and to arrest the degeneration of physique in 
town children. 


The Landlords’ Convention, in the eighteenth report 
of its executive committee, has recorded its approval of 
Mr. Wyndham’s Bill. The report hints at amend- 
ments, of course, but the Convention plainly regards 
the Bill as a good and great effort, whose success is 
likely to depend mainly on the attitude of the tenant- 
purchasers. So far everything seems to augur well for 
the smooth passage of the Bill. Not even the land- 
agents, who are formally memorialising. the Govern- 
ment, criticise the Bill adversely as a measure of land 
policy for Ireland. Their case is for compensation for 
loss of livelihood, which the success of the Bill will 
necessarily cause. We think the Government will be 
well advised if they meet the agents’ petition gene- 
rously. It would be a grievous misfortune, if amid 
general satisfaction at the successful working of the 
Act, one section of Irishmen should be left smarting 
under a consequent grievance. Grievance, indeed, is 
hardly the word: for ruin is a graver thing than a 
grievance. The land-agents do not in their memorial 
over-rate their services to Ireland. They have hada 
most trying, usually invidious, and often very dangerous 
duty to fulfil, and they have never flinched in its fulfil- 
ment. Often have they borne the burden of another’s 
unpopularity. That they have not a legal claim to 
compensation is nothing. It is a claim on national 
honour and morality. 


There has been of course much tittering and smirk- 
ing, not to say the striking of despairing tragedy 
attitudes—on the part of those who hold a brief for 
‘* Efficiency ”—over the miscarriage between the Boards 
of Agriculture and Trade disclosed in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. It appears that Mr. 
Hanbury ordered certain complaints from agriculturists 
about high railway rates to be sent to Mr. Gerald 
Balfour: but Mr. Balfour says he did not receive them. 
We dare say they will turn up presently, and be put 
where tradition says such things generally are put in 


to think that Mr. Gerald Balfour in some of his more 
than usually detached moods would try the patience of 
a commercial saint—should such arise—but we do not 
see that he need be set upon by every “‘ Efficiency” 
scold because he has not received the documents which 
Mr. Hanbury intended to ply him with. As regards 
the much more important matter of railway rates, there 
is no doubt something in the point that the farmers 
would have a much better chance if they combined to 
send their produce by rail. It is also true that on the 
whole the dividends of railway shareholders are not 
excessive. But we cannot overlook the fact that the 
advocates of the companies have always stoutly denied 
that the rates have been too high. If they were 
justified in their contention, then at the present time 
the rates from the companies’ point of view are 
unjustly low! But we fancy they would think twice 
before going the length of saying so. As a matter of 
fact in many cases they might lower their rates with, 
pr believe, actual advantage before long to them- 
selves. 


The reports of the twenty-three working-men dele- 
gates who went with Mr. Mosely to America in October 
last year to report on American industrial methods all 
agree with Mr. Mosely’s views of the American em- 
ployer as completely as they disagree with him as to 
the merits of the American workman. Both admit the 
superiority of the American employer in all that makes 
for commercial success and Mr. Mosely thinks the 
workmen are worthy of their employers. The dele- 
gates perhaps stimulated thereto by many carping 
criticisms against their class unanimously award the 
palm to their British brethren. America’s advantages 
consist in natural resources which we cannot rival ; the 
newest and most improved machinery and methods, 
and the encouragement of talent amongst workmen by 
employers, account for the rest. As there is an in- 
clination to think that the workmen delegates may have 
disagreed from Mr. Mosely through prejudice we may 
discount their opinions and yet be convinced that where 
they agree with him the combined testimony should be 
taken as a near approach to the truth. 


Mr. Fox’s admirable paper, read before the Statistical 
Society on Tuesday, had a yet wider interest than its: 
title suggested. He did much more than explain the 
average agricultural wage over England and Wales 
during the last fifty years; he was more than statis- 
tical; and his paper, careful and mathematical as it 
was, represented a sympathetic review of the position 
of agriculture and the country worker. It is not diffi- 
cult to prove that the labourer is better off now, whether 
we look at the price of food or the rate of wages, than 
he has been for a long time. But the solution of pre- 
sent difficulties—the rural exodus and the rest—will 
come not by a comparison of his present and his past ; 
but by an understanding of his prosperity and ambitions. 
relative to the prosperity and ambitions of the work- 
man in the town. Education has no doubt helped to 
destroy the old all-round countryman who was proud 
of the skill of himself and his fathers in ploughing, 
hedging, thatching or what not. But we have yet no 
evidence that another kind of education will ever 
supply the deficiency or create the scientific labourer, 
the labourer with ideas. 


The Bishop of Salisbury has been giving his 
diocesan conference his ideas on Church government. 
He favours some kind of representative Church Council ; 
we confess we do not see how any such scheme is going 
to work; and if it did work, we are certain it would 
work badly. The Bishops, if a last resource, are a 
better one, though Dr. Wordsworth’s fear of partisan- 
ship is not altogether idle. Apparently to give point to 
Dr. Wordsworth’s doubts, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man allows it to be announced that he is to appear 
shortly on a grossly partisan platform. He may think 
it is not a very important matter what the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man may or may not do; and indeed it is 
not very easy to think of that bishop as anything but a 
Gilbertian creation. Still he ought to be able to take 


Government departments. We are inclined ourselves 


himself seriously, for after all he:is a bishop, and should 
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have too much self-respect to be seen clinging to Lady 
Wimborne’s skirts. 


After the great naval review at Malta, where of all 
places a naval review means most, the King set out for 
Italy on Tuesday, stopping for a day at Syracuse 
and two days at Naples. He is expected to reach 
Rome on Monday and will probably visit the Pope on 
the next day. No English monarch has visited the 
Pope since the Reformation ; and we are astonished that 
no howl has gone up from some Protestant League 
or Alliance or what not. Only three such visits 
are recorded in English history: thelwulf, Canute, 
who wrote from Rome a most pious letter which 
is still extant, and Edward I. who reached Rome, 
on his way back from the Holy Land, a short time 
after the death of Henry III. The technical difficulties 
involved in the guest of the Quirinal visiting the 
Vatican have been exercising the Italian authorities, 
but happily they are much experienced in the methods 
of overcoming the traditional and academic hostility 
between the two. But after all the method is quite 
simple. The British Embassy is by courtesy British 
territory and the King can approach the Pope as it 
were from his own base. The immense admiration 
which Pope Leo XIII., when he was Nuncio, expressed 
for Queen Victoria will give not a little additional grace 
to this meeting. 


Is it fated that the birthplaces of the supremest Eng- 
1ishmen should be the prey of the oil and the steel 
millionaire? Boss Croker, who has been more or less 
in that line we suppose, effected a settlement, if we 
recollect rightly, by Wantage, the birthplace of Alfred 
the Great. But one never heard that he pulled any- 
thing down that Englishmen hold precious. Now Mr. 
Carnegie is likely to damage Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
through his gift of money to found a free library there. 
If these threatened cottages in Henley Street, Stratford- 
on-Avon are pulled down, somebody ought to be 
hanged. We do not pretend to be ‘‘ reasonable” in 
regard to crimes of this character. We all know the 
reasonable, plausible sort of person who ‘restores ” 
the Norman or Early English church, who makes 
insidiously away with historic building and landmark, 
affecting all the while to care greatly for such priceless 
things. The open, avowed iconoclast is much less 
injurious than he. 


Stock Markets were steady at the commencement of 
the week without any decided tendency, but on the 
retention of the Bank rate at the old level, and news 
of the Somaliland reverse, prices gave way. A sharp 
recovery, however, took place on the publication of the 
Budget statement which was favourably received, the 
amount set apart for the Sinking Fund being in the 
nature of a surprise, whilst the reduction of 4d. in the 
income-tax was more than was generally expected. 
Consols, which at the close of the ‘‘House” on 
Thursday were 91}}, advanced by rapid stages to 
92§ after official hours, but quite naturally there 
was a fair amount of selling at the higher value 
and the quotation relapsed in consequence. Home 
Rails, after being a dull and uninteresting market, 
shared in the cheerful tone which prevailed in other 
sections, although business in them was appar- 
ently mostly professional. There has been a good 
demand for Argentine Rails and considerable improve- 
ments have taken place, the rise being based on the 
satisfactory position of various companies as revealed 
at the meetings recently held. Yankees displayed 
strength and advances were general, but this seems to 
have been due rather to a desire to commence proceed- 
ings on the new Exchange (which was opened in New 
York on Wednesday last) with an upward movement, 
than to any demand on the part of the public. Kaffirs 
exhibited a better tone in sympathy with other depart- 
ments, and on further satisfactory news regarding the 
labour outlook. Importance was attached to the news 
cabled from Johannesburg to the effect that a certain 
number of gentlemen had announced a subscription of 
£150,000, for the purpose of recruiting 100,000 natives 
for the Rand from Central Africa. Consols 92,;°;. Bank 
cate 4 per cent. (2 October). , 


A BUDGET OF REMISSIONS. 


R. RITCHIE’S Budget was awaited by the nation 
with more anxiety than any budget of modern 
times. Rightly or wrongly, there had grown up in the 
mind of the man in the street an uneasiness as to the 
state of the national finances, based, partly upon the 
circumstances of the hour, and partly upon a suspicion 
of the competence of the Government to deal with them. 
After a war, prolonged beyond all expectation, and 
proportionately more costly than any in which this 
country has ever embarked, the average citizen looked 
around and saw no signs of diminished expenditure, or 
even of an appreciation on the part of the Government 
that such diminution was necessary or desirable. This 
widespread feeling of malaise was sedulously fomented 
by certain organs of the press, for what reasons we 
know not. The fall of Consols, perfectly explicable by 
the law of supply and demand, was magnified into a 
kind of national disgrace, until grave City men began 
to shake their heads over that perennial topic of con- 
versation in former days, ‘‘the state of the funds”. 
Mr. Ritchie’s statement on Thursday, plain and com- 
paratively brief as it was, has lifted a load of care off the 
mind of many a Briton, and restored a confidence which 
perhaps ought never to have been lost. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer estimates the revenue at 4 154,770,000 
and the expenditure at 4 143.954,000, leaving a surplus 
of £10 816,000. With this Mr. Ritchie proposes to take 
4d. off the income-tax, to remit the corn-tax, to raise the 
debt charge from £ 23,000,000 to 427,000,000, and 
thus to increase the sinking fund to £6,600,000 from 
which figure it will shortly rise to £9,000,000. 
With the exception of the remission of the corn-tax, 
which we should have liked to see continued, we say 
unreservedly that Mr. Ritchie could not have put his 
surplus to wiser or juster uses. There is many a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of greater subtlety and 
greater experience than Mr. Ritchie, who would have 
frittered away the surplus in the remission of the coal 
duty, in the reduction of the tea and sugar duties, and 
in taking 1d. or 2d. off the income-tax. No one would 
have thanked Mr. Ritchie for such a budget, for each 
class that obtained relief would have thought itself ill 
treated in that it did not get more, while the income- 
taxpayers would have justly been exasperated. It was 
real financial statésmanship on Mr. Ritchie’s part to 
see that the two cardinal facts of the financial situation 
were the sinking fund and the income-tax. The one had 
become dangerously low and the other dangerously high. 
Croakers apart, it had really become necessary to do 
something to restore cheerfulness to the City, and 
the purchase of £6,600,000 Consols by the Govern- 
ment broker cannot but tell appreciably upon the 
price of that security. After this the success of the 
Transvaal loan is assured, and a successful Joan is 
always good for business. With regard to the income- 
tax, if a reduction was to be made at all, it was wise to 
make a substantial reduction. We would rather have 
seen no reduction at all than have been mocked by the 
disappearance of 1d. or 2d. And who shall say that 
the income-tax payers are not entitled to their relief? 
They have borne the brunt of the war-taxation with 
exemplary patriotism and patience. And when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us that of the total 
taxation £65,330,000 has been raised by indirect, and 
472,370,000 by direct taxation, one realises how large 
a proportion of the whole is paid by a numerically 
insignificant class. It is too often forgotten that those 
who pay direct taxes also pay indirect taxes, and more 
than their proportion, for they pay duties on com- 
modities for their servants. After disposing of the 
available surplus, the final balance-sheet stands thus, 
estimated revenue £ 144,270,000; estimated expenditure 
4£143,954,000, leaving for the coming year an estimated 
surplus of £316,000. 

We said just now that we would gladly have seen the 
continuance of the corn duty. Its remission is admittedly 
a concession to the free-trade section of the Cabinet and 
the party. Doubtless reports have reached the ears of 
the Whips that the ‘‘ dear loaf” is playing havoc with the 
chances of candidates and members in some of the less 
enlightened constituencies in the south and west of 


England. Weknow as a matter of fact that much — 
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olitical capital is being made out of the corn-tax in 
iltshire and Somersetshire, where the ideas of the 
agricultural labourer about political-economy are neither 
advanced nor precise. A Cabinet is after all composed 
of political partisans, and Ministers would be more than 
human if they did not succumb to the temptation of 
getting rid of a tax ‘‘ that readily lends itself to misrepre- 
sentation”, on the firstopportunity. Still we regret the 
concession of the corn duty because, as has so often 
been insisted on by the SaturDAy REVIEW, it is to our 
tariff that we must look in the immediate future to meet 
our constantly growing expenditure. It is all very well 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
our expenditure for the current year of :£62,000,000 
on the Army and Navy is less, relatively to our 
means, than forty years ago. That may be, though 
we are not aware what the change in the ratio may be. 
The fact, however, remains that the national expendi- 
ture has reached £143,954,000 in time of peace. It 
may be assumed that it will continue to increase, and 
where is the money to come from? The limit of 
direct taxation has certainly been reached, (as is 
proved by the evasion point being touched), and 
our best known sources of indirect taxation are no 
longer progressive. ‘‘The chief deficiencies”, said 
Mr. Ritchie, comparing realised with estimated receipts, 
“‘had been in sugar and tea . . . With regard to 
excise, neither beer nor spirits were quite up to the 
mark. Beer stood still; spirits advanced, but not quite 
so much as they had hoped”. If tea and sugar show 
deficiencies, and beer stands still, Heaven help our 
Chancellors of the Exchequer! We think that beer is 
likely to stand still, if not to progress back wards, owing 
to modern legislation and a change in the habits of the 
population. But if we shall not in future be able to 
drink ourselves out of our deficits, it follows that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must seek out other 
sources of revenue, and either revive old or impose new 
duties. For these reasons we are sorry that Mr. Ritchie 
did not stick to the corn duty. By doing so he might 
have still further strengthened the sinking fund or 
taken another 1d. off the income-tax. As it is, it will 
be difficult ever to reimpose the corn-tax, for a duty 
imposed and remitted within the same year is rather 
discredited. For our part we should like to see a 
general recurrence to low-fixed duties as they existed 
before 1846, such as the timber duties, which Sir 
Robert Peel admitted to Sir Charles Wood that he 
regretted having thrown away. It is also high time 
that the question of taxing imported articles of luxury 
should be taken in hand by some competent financial 
authority. Last year motor-cars to the value of 
£ 1,000,000 were imported into this country. Precious 
stones from South America, Amsterdam, the Cape, 
Australia, and India arrive in large quantities. 
No one could complain if such articles were highly 
taxed, even up to 33 per cent. of their value. But we 
must not be drawn into the facile and fascinating sketch 
of an amateur budget. We will merely congratulate 
Mr. Ritchie and the Government upon a very states- 
manlike and encouraging budget, which will benefit 
eae and give the Unionist party a new lease of 
e. 


THE CHINESE DEBACLE. 


‘TRE death of Yung-Lu has revived interest in the 
phantasmagoria of Chinese politics, and stirred 
recollections of a drama already half forgotten. Yet 
it is less than three years since we were awaiting 
with breathiess anxiety news of the beleaguered 
Legations, and demanding pitiless punishment of 
those who were consenting to the siege. About 
the responsibility of the chief actors little doubt 
was entertained. The leadership of the Empress 
Dowager and Prince Tuan and the active participa- 
tion of Tung Fuh-siang were unquestioned. The 
Opposition of the Emperor and of certain High 
Officials who had been executed for their pains seemed 
equally clear. Among the few whose part appeared 
open to question was Yung-Lu. Letters addressed by 
him to Tung Fuh-siang leave no room for doubt of his 
Sympathy with the Empress’ famous declaration that 


| “‘all Manchu princes dukes nobles and ministers were 
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in favour of war to the knife”. But war is one thing 
and massacre is another. It has been said not without 
warraut that, if China had waged war according to 
the rules of war—if innocent people had‘ not been 
massacred, if Legations had not been attacked, if 
fighting had been carried on, in short, by contending 
armies alone—she would have had many sympathisers ; 
for many were found to admit that the aggressiveness 
of missionaries, the occupation of territory, and the 
exaction of concessions that seemed to mark out the 
empire for partition were sufficient causes for anger. 
It was the methods employed which excited the 
horror of the world. Liu Kun-yi always declared that 
Yung-Lu was largely instrumental in preventing the 
sack of the Legations, and it would have been consistent 
with his character to throw out this anchor to windward 
even if he were careless as to the crime; for the latter 
was a supreme trimmer even in an atmosphere where 
intrigue is a condition of survival, and clever enough 
to see the wisdom of providing for contingencies that 
were at least on the cards. If foreigners got the upper 
hand they would assuredly (he is said to haverreasoned) 
drive from power the Faction that was responsible for 
the outbreak ; and there would be great possibilities 
for a capable and ambitious man who could prove his 
innocence of the great offence. It was a reasonable 
assumption, and to its negation by events the dangers 
of the present situation in China are largely due. 

‘* Every consideration of dignity and prestige (wrote 
the China Association to the Foreign Office, in Septem- 
ber 1870) demands that the culminating outrage [of 
attack on the Legations| should be punished and its 
authors treated as incapable of recognition. It follows, 
equally, that the only hope of security for the future 
lies in a change of régime. The restoration of the 
Emperor would automatically terminate the ascendency 
of the Reactionaries, and would ensure the punish- 
ment as Rebels of those responsible for holding him 
in durance and who were chiefly responsible for recent 
events”; whereas ‘‘the restoration of the Empress 
meant continued reaction, persecution, and unrest : 
it was impossible”. The Journal of the American 
Asiatic Association—endeavouring to justify the oppo- 
site course which diplomacy pursued—contends that 
‘*it would have been a policy of very doubtful ex- 
pediency to compel the great viceroys who stood for 
the maintenance of law and order in Central China to 
make their choice between siding with the foreign 
enemy —thus openly rebelling against Imperial 
authority—and standing by their allegiance to the 
Empress-Dowager. A union of the Powers on any 
such policy was demonstrably impossible ; but, even 
were the reverse of this true, it could only have led to 
the manifestly undesirable result of the disruption of 
the Chinese Empire”. The sentence reminds us of 
William IV.’s definition of a crab as a little red fish 
that walks backward, and of Cuvier’s comment that 
the definition was admirable except that a crab is 
not red, is not a fish, and does not walk backwards. 
For there was (1) no occasion to present such an alter- 
native to the Viceroys; since (2) the party headed 
by the Empress was really in rebellion (having 
deposed the Emperor from power) and loyalty would 
consist in his restoration ; while (3) the issue of the 
course actually pursued is that China never appeared 
to be in such danger of disruption as now. We are 
not without warrant, indeed, in expressing conviction 
that the Viceroys would have acquiesced in the policy 
which sound reason surely dictated, if assured of 
suppoit. But they were playing with their heads and 
could only, in the absence of such assurance, cover 
their refusal to join in the Empress’ anti-foreign cam- 
paign by professions of a conviction that her hand had 
been forced. No: the difficulty of uniting the 
Powers in a policy of antagonism to the Empress and 
her Faction must be sought less in tender consideration 
for the Viceroys than in consideration for one of their 
own number who had a definite purpose and resolution 
to pursue it. It is commonly affirmed that Russia 


had promised to sustain the Empress in return for an 
exclusive position in Manchuria; and it has been said, 
even in China, that as Russia had fulfilled her promise, 
she was entitled to her quid pro quo, an assertion that 
carries a new interpretation since Friday’s telegram 
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and Russia’s downright refusal to carry out the 
Manchurian Convention unless seven most impudent 
demands are granted! Except that the direction is 
reversed she is emulating, at present, the course of the 
Mongols under Genghiz Khan. Starting from the East 
they overflowed Russia. Starting from the West 
Russia is overflowing Asia. After a given period the 
Mongol Empire broke up. After a given period most 
huge empires seem to break up. But Russia is, in the 
meantime, occupying Manchuria—to such an extent 
that she is practically administering even the Treaty 
Port of New-chwang ; and ‘‘ representations ” to China 
on the subject are as practical as adjurations to a 
sheep to require a tiger to surrender its lamb. What 
the Chinese think and say—what they have thought 
and said from the beginning—is ‘‘Why don’t you 
talk to Russia? What is the use of threatening a 
poor weak country like us? We must give in unless 
you are prepared to accord us something more than 
moral support”. And England would have held a 
more dignified position if she had acted on that view 
of the situation long ago. 

The Rev. Arthur Smith has likened China to the tuft 
of hair which is commonly known as a cowlick. ‘If 
the planet on which we dwell”, he writes, ‘‘be con- 
sidered as a head, and the several nations as the hair, 
the Chinese race is a venerable ‘ cow-lick’, capable of 
being combed, clipped and possibly shaved, but which 
is certain to grow again just as before, and the general 
direction of which is not likely to be changed”. 
Arguing from the abstract to the concrete, that is 
precisely true of the Empress and her clique. Having 
not only been allowed but positively invited to resume 
power, and encouraged to renew the tea parties and 
cajoleries which were rudely interrupted by an attempt 
to exterminate her guests, she has resumed in other 
respects the habits which were checked by that ‘ un- 
fortunate mistake”.j The delusions that China is 
really about to ‘‘ progress”, and that her signature to 
an agreement implies an intention of promptly carrying 
it out are perennial, and may be tested for the mth 
time by a survey of our position under the protocol of 
1go1. ‘As a matter of fact the only reform in which 
the Empress is really interested is that of the army. 
She stamped out the Emperor’s projects in 1898, and 
has made a pretence of reviving them only to cajole 
foreigners since her return. So far from being im- 

risoned for life, as promised in Art. 2, Prince Tuan 
is believed to be at large, and in a position to exert 
considerable influence, in Mongolia; while the “‘ final 
punishment” of Tung Fuh-siang is still to seek, and 
he is believed in the meantime to control a considerable 
number of troops in Kansuh. A ‘ Ministry” of 
Foreign Affairs called Wai Wu Pu has been substituted, 
certainly, for the old Tsung-li Yamen, in accordance 
with Art. 12; but no one has, that we are aware, per- 
ceived any difference except in the name. The prohibi- 
tion of the export of arms has turned out the mockery 
we anticipated at the time. The conservancy board 
designed to improve the navigation of the Shanghai 
river is still in abeyance because the Chinese cannot be 
got to appoint a representative. 

The difficulty about the indemnity seems to have 
been at last overcome chiefly, it would seem, 
through Yuan Shih-kai’s representation that territorial 
guarantees might be taken if there were further 
demur. Otherwise, of the Tls. 450,000,000 required 
in Article 6 not the first instalment even has yet been 
paid—on the pleas, first, that the obligation was con- 
tracted in silver, or, in the alternative, inability to 
pay gold. Yet the Court has squandered, lately, 
Tis. 30,000,000 in a progress to the Western 
Mausolea which involved the incidental construction 
of a railway and of a palace at Paoting! The 
exaction of a huge indemnity has been criticised in 
this country from the first, on the grounds that it 
would be collected chiefly from provinces that were 
innocent, that it would penalise trade and would give 
Chinese officials opportunity for oppression. The 
result has more than justified the prediction. It is 
plausibly affirmed that three or four taels are being 
exacted for every one that the occasion requires, while 
the people are being steadily irritated against us by 
avowals that our rapacity is the inevitable cause. 


If this is to go on for thirty-nine years before the final 

ayment under the scheme of amortisation is reached 
it is little surprising that pessimists should be found 
to predict that the smash will come before that final 
instalment is paid. 


TRADE AND BRIBERY. 


HE House of Commons has before it at last a Bill 
for ‘‘the better prevention of corruption” which 
has had its inception and passed through all its stages 
in the House of Lords. Much time and industry, and 
a great amount of first-rate ability, have been expended 
in getting up the case for such a Bill. The subject has 
had the power to fascinate men like the late Chief 
Justice Lord Russell, the present Chief Justice Lord 
Alverstone, Lord Justice Fry, who was the first eminent 
lawyer to act as its sponsor, and lastly the Lord 
Chancellor, the author of the present Bill, who received 
it as a legacy from Lord Russell. With Lord Russell it 
became a passion; and his denunciation of commercial 
dishonesty at the reception of a Lord Mayor who was 
entering upon office is remembered as one of the latest 
daring acts of a daring career. Lord Halsbury and 
Lord Alverstone have taken it a little more coolly; 
but there is sufficient proof in their speeches on 
the Bill to show how deeply impressed they had 
been by the extraordinary amount of evidence in 
their possession of the corrupt practices of commer- 
cial agency against which the Bill is aimed. Much of 
this information had been supplied to Lord Russell and 
Lord Justice Fry by Chambers of Commerce and indi- 
vidual traders. Some of it those eminent lawyers had 
discovered in the course of their practice in the Common 
Law and the Chancery Courts. In his letter on the 
Bill in the ‘‘ Times” Lord Grey calls attention to a 
phase of the subject which has not come so much under 
the notice of ordinary business men and lawyers as of 
economic and social reformers like himself. With 
a note of passion which seems to infect those who 
have become interested in the matter, he declares 
that ‘‘aterrible tragedy is being acted in full sight of 
the House of Commons”. What he means is that the 
Co-operative movement, from which so much is hoped 
as a means for the introduction of a new order econo- 
mical and social into the working-class world, has 
become corrupted by the giving of illicit commissions to 
the persons who occupy positions of trust in the 
societies. That is to say, that the movement is exposed 
to the insidious influence of private greed and avarice 
and dishonesty ; all forms of that private individualist 
ambition and self-seeking which have proved the 
destruction of so many experiments in idealist forms 
of industrial communities. It may not be without a 
sense of their own position being possibly betrayed 
in similar ways, that the many members of the 
middle classes who belong to the stores which have 
also been intended to oust the individual retail 
trader, as well as members of social clubs, will hear 
of this weak place in the armour of the co-opera- 
tive societies of working-men. They are vulnerable too ; 
and the thing goes on in ever-widening circles when 
we find that the army is exposed to another danger to 
its ‘‘efficiency” from the same cause; and that ‘‘ the 
passing of this Bill into law without delay is absolutely 
necessary if the soldier is to be fairly treated”. We 
do not know if it was the premonition of this Bill 
which has kept army reformers and talkers about 
‘* efficiency ” silent on this point If not it is somewhat 
strange that nothing should have been heard from them 
of the iniquities of the canteen system on which the 
soldier is dependent for his bread and meat rations as 
well as his drink. 

Wherever there is anything to be bought, or work 
to be let out, there, if the buyer or seller has to depend 
on an agent, he is liable to be deceived and swindled 
by the acceptance of secret illicit commissions by his 
agent from the seller or manufacturer or his agents. 
Commercial travellers competing for business bribe 
heavily the buyers who have the power of giving them 
orders. They say they must bribe to do business. 


Every different trade has its own methods 
bribery and methods of concealing the knowledge of 
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what is going on from the principals. The seller 
winks at it or takes an active gart in the fraud; 
as by entering up goods in invoices at fictitious 
prices to mislead the purchaser. The buyer, some- 
times with an inkling of what is going on, feels 
powerless to protect himself. If in one capacity he is 
buyer in another he is seller; and he finds himself 
entangled in trade customs which he knows are morally 
wrong. They give the greatest chances to the most 
unscrupulous but he declares he is bound to submit to 
them. Since there were trades and professions there 
have been dishonest practices which the law has tried 
to stop ; but probably the great increase in buying and 
selling through agents, a consequence of the larger 
scale on which business operations are now conducted, 
has made this particular form of dishonesty more pre- 
valent in our own days than it could have been at 
an earlier period This however is not the only cause. 
Amongst the curiosities of tne subject are the cases where 
doctors and nurses have been known to accept com- 
missions from undertakers for recommending them to 
their patients. It may be assumed these are a modern 
development ; and they may also be taken as illustra- 
tions of doubtful cases which may or may not fall within 
the purview of the Bill. Would the patient’s family be 
“principals”, the doctor or nurse ‘‘agents” in the 
principal’s business : would they be acting “‘ corruptly” 
unless they were aware that the undertaker would 
repay himself the commission out of the charges for 
his lugubrious wares? But, to get away from this 
unpleasant class of illustrations, suppose a railway 
porter or guard accepts a tip from a passenger. Every- 
thing turns on the meaning of the word ‘‘corruptly”. Ifa 
third class passenger gives the guard half a crown that he 
may ride ina first-class carriage both of them would fall 
within the provisions of the Bill; because the railway 
company is defrauded But suppose on a cold night 
footwarmers run short and the half-crown is paid to 
secure one for a first-class carriage, and the third-class 
passenger is left without the favour being shown for 
the sake of the bribe. Has the porter or guard taken 
and the passenger paid the half-crown ‘‘ corruptly ” for 
getting this favour and showing disfavour to the third- 
class passenger? This is getting into the region of the 
ordinary Christmas box, the tips to domestic servants 
and waiters in hotels, clubs, or private houses. We may 
undoubtedly get ‘‘ favours” by our tips from the prin- 
cipal’s agents, and even procure by them that somebody 
else shall be neglected—suffer a ‘‘ disfavour ” as the Bill 
says Even the principal may suffer ; for he may lose his 
customer ; and if the practice were carried on without 
his knowledge, then, query whether in terms his agent 
would not be guilty of ‘‘a misdemeanour and be liable 
on conviction on indictment to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour for aterm not exceeding two years, 
or to a fine not exceeding £500, or to both such im- 
prisonment and such fine, or on summary conviction to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour, for a term 
not exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 
4 e or to both such imprisonment and such fine”. 

his seems very terrific; and it is partly dve 
to ingenious suggestions of this kind that a 
good deal of the delay in legislation has oc- 
curred. At an earlier stage it was sought to 
make exceptions, such as Christmas boxes, so that pro- 
ceedings might not be instituted on trivial grounds. 
The difficulty arising from unavoidably including under 
the same form of words the most serious and the most 
innocent actions has been met by employing the epithet 
“corrupt” which it is true will have to be construed 
according to each case; and by making a prosecution 
et on the consent being given of the Attorney or 
Solicitor General. There is of course already a civil 
action available, if an employer or principal believes that 
his agent has prejudiced his interests by wrongfully 
receiving commission from third persons. But it can 
hardly be denied that there would be extreme danger 
in exposing an agent to criminal proceedings for 
transactions relating to commission without proof 
that something was at issue beyond a mere busi- 
ness quarrel. On the other hand, when the question is 
considered sufficiently serious to warrant criminal pro- 
ceedings being instituted, the Bill provides that the 
aggrieved principal shall not be bound to prove that 


‘ 


his agent who received or the person who gave the 
bribe acted corruptly. The burden of proving that the 
money which passed between them was given and 
taken without intent to defraud—which is probably the 
real meaning of corrupt—is placed upon the persons 
accused. This is somewhat exceptionai; but they are 
the only parties who are cognizant of the real circum- 
stances ; and if there is an innocent explanation they 
can give it. In most criminal cases proof of some 
external act will carry the presumption of intention 
with it; but that is not so where the real nature of a 
thing can be disguised under the forms of a business 
transaction. Considering the urgent need that there 
is for legislation to punish the more flagrant instances 
of dishonesty of this particular kind, the Bill seems to 
have provided sufficiently for practical purposes against 
the danger of its abuse. 


THE TSAR’S RESCRIPT: THE RUSSIAN 
OFFICIAL VIEW.—I. 


[This article, which will be followed by a second next 
week, authoritatively sets forth the Russian official view 
of the Tsar’s Rescript. Few in England adequately 
appreciate that view: therefore we have pleasure in 
printing this communication from a correspondent in a 
position to speak with absolute authority.—Ep. S. R.] 


[* Russia 26 February, 1903, will for ever remain 
memorable in the minds of the people: this day 
will stand out as a beacon before the toilers bowed 
down by the weight of the enormous task of recuperat- 
ing the vital forces of Russia. They stand in need of a 
well-earned rest, these workers, at a time when the 
widespread protests and grievances of revolutionists 
give a wrong impression to outsiders, thanks to pander- 
ing journalism all over the world. The work of Russian 
statesmen goes slowly on without any blustering, but 
with a quiet perseverance, too often damped by the 
slander of so-called friends. The foremost of these 
statesmen, the Emperor Nicolas, considers it only a 
“*féte day” when at rare intervals he has obtained 
some moral victory over the discordant elements in 
Russia, which spring up as much amongst those who 
maintain order as amongst those who disturb it. It is 
a victory for him when, exposed to the unceasing 
challenges of the discontented, he restrains himself and 
replies to the show of ill-feeling by the loftiness of his 
mind, the striking evidence of his goodwill, by a mag- 
nanimous heart and the earnestness he is bent on show- 
ing to the most humble of his subjects. __ 

It was indeed at a time when the relations between 
the Great Powers seemed in a state of great tension, 
that the Tsar put forth his famous appeal in favour of 
peace, which drew around him all who are truly 
nuble of heart. It was in this way that the Commis- 
sion under General Vanovski met, following upon his 
appointment as Minister of Public Instruction in the 
very midst of University dissensions. Unhappily he 
was unable to paralyse the machinations of certain ill- 
disposed persons who took advantage of inexperienced 
and misled young students. At last, after the death of 
Sipiaguine came the appointment as Minister of the 
Interior of Mr. de Plehwe who, gifted with a rare 
strength of character, is known also for the mode- 
ration he uses in all his acts. The Rescript of 
26 February brings once more to light all the depth of 
the Imperial mind; the goal towards which the Tsar 
strives is always to find new channels through which 
to spread and render more fruitful the guiding spirit 
with which he is imbued. His paramount idea is one 
of duty which for the good of the State and national 
life has to be performed by everybody, from the most 
bumble worker to the highest, not excepting the Tsar. 
It is only the conscientious fulfilment of duty coupled 
with the sense of responsibility which is and must be 
for each person the essential condition of his rights 
and privileges. This is just what the Emperor put 
forward in the Rescript which now belongs to history. _ 

The Emperor heads the Rescript with these words: 
Faith, Law, Power. Then referring to the subject 
and inviting all to join him in his task of giving new 
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life to the latent forces of Russia he explains his own 
duty, which is to maintain in all its integrity the origin 
of Russia, the creative idea of the nation, that has 
steered it through so many centuries along the road to 
high attainments. 

The autocratic power in Russia is undoubtedly the 
most potent factor in the history of the Empire, evinc- 
ing wonderful concentration and national resource 
and being besides of such a nature as to afford 
great help in the future. This Palladium of national 
existence has been preserved by the Emperor 
more than by anyone else and is strikingly enhanced 
in the mind of the Russian people. It is natural 
enough that having drawn a scheme of no pass- 
ing moment the Emperor Nicolas, who is thoroughly 
impressed by the task which befalls him, should 
give his subjects to understand that he will remain 
faithful to the principle to which the whole life 
of Alexander III. was most earnestly devoted. On 
the dawn of a new era and fruitful work with regard 
to the sphere of national life the present Tsar by 
appealing to the vital forces of Russia avers that he has 
no intention of checking this plentiful source, from 
which Russia has been for centuries deriving her 
prosperity, to which she owes the progress and develop- 
ment of her Empire. Russian autocracy, by its close 
connexion with the ideas and feelings of the people, 
has always won brilliant victories on the battlefields, in 
civil strifes as well as in the domain of thought. 

Alexander II. could never have accomplished the 
great work of the emancipation of millions of peasants 
had he not been an autocrat. Alexander III., too, 
could not have given to the people the power to over- 
come the agitation which had taken hold of the Empire 
had he not been fully aware of his mission in life as an 
autocrat. The ignorance of outsiders as to the 
peculiarities of domestic life in Russia might lead 
them to contrast the views professed by Alexander II. 
as a liberator with those entertained by Alexander III. 
as a pacificator; but it would be a mistake alto- 
gether. What did Alexander II. achieve? He 
carried on the work of his father, boasting of the 
title of ‘Emperor of the Moujicks”, and to help the 
peasant class to own their own land he established for 
them a system of country banking. With the same 
object in view he encouraged the development of 
schools for the masses in Russia on an unprecedented 
scale. It must also be observed that the condition of 
affairs was not the same during the two reigns. It is 
for this reason that the choice of the means of arriving 
at a solution of the different problems which presented 
themselves apparently showed striking differences. 

The development of the social energy of the people, 
which received a great impetus at the time of the Great 
Reform, had shattered the principle of authority; but 
whilst giving his people the advantages of education 
because, as everyone knows, it is the indispensable 
factor in all political progress, Alexander II. never 
dreamed of renouncing the established rule of his 
autocratic power, and the principal aim of his reign 
was naturally to restore the equilibrium between the 
social and the autocratic power. 

Alexander III., the pacificator, while vigorously 
opposing all Constitutional and Parliamentary pro- 
clivities, carried on the work of liberation initiated by 
his illustrious father. He understood that, considering 
the low level of education of the peasant class which 
had scarcely been released from serfdom, any change 
brought about in Government rule would have driven 
the rural population into a political bondage, as the 
peasants were not yet in a position to assert themselves 
and constitute a social factor to be reckoned with. 
They would at the most have made up a Parliament 
of freedmen and the reins of Government would have 
been in the hands of corrupt ministers. 

Thus, between the Emperors Alexander II. and 
Alexander III. there was not much difference in their 
conception of the form of Government. The late Tsar 
whilst strengthening the principle of Sovereign Power 
worked towards the moral and intellectual elevation of 
the masses, a task which had been made feasible by the 
reforms of Alexander II. The absence of divergency 
of opinion in the conception of what a government 
ought to be is an established principle which is acknow- 


ledged by anyone cognisant of the aim of Russian 
politicians as to the internal affairs of the Empire. 

The present Minister of the Interior, a faithful 
interpreter of the Tsar’s policy, made a speech last 
December in which he showed himself as much inspired 
by the idea which permeated the great work of reform 
carried out by Alexander II. as by the task which had 
been fulfilled during the year 1861. 

The Rescript of the Tsar in no way abjures what 
had been done by his predecessors. It explains and 
strengthens the programme of reforms which had been 
laid down during the reign of Alexander II. ; a pro- 
gramme which we can only put into practice by not 
deviating from the initial idea of its Imperial author 
which is identified with the national spirit of Russia 
and the peculiar conditions of domestic life throughout 
the Empire. 

Now, the first condition of the development of the 
State and of national existence is the maintenance of 
the principle of absolute power in its entirety. This 
renders of course the task of the Sovereign more 
onerous and imposes upon him a great responsibility ; 
but prompted by a high sense of duty and of his lofty 
mission the Tsar is enabled to bear this burden with 
remarkable fortitude. And in Russia the well-known 
American aphorism obtains. America is the prototype 
of self-government, and what do they humorously say in 
the United States? ‘*‘The absolute Sovereign is he 
who fulfils the wishes of the people and takes the blame 
—if any—upon his own shoulders. The Constitutional 
Monarch is he who only acts according to his own will 
and casts the blame upon the people”. 

After having described the highest duty of every 
Russian monarch the Tsar, in his Rescript of 
26 February, reminds the different classes amongst his 
subjects of the duty incumbent upon them. He ad- 
dresses himself to the whole Russian people and at 
that solemn moment in the history of Russia he invites 
all to strengthen the moral principles in the. family 
circle, in the school and in public life ; for morality in 
developing a consciousness of responsibility is an 
indispensable factor towards enduring progress. The 
Tsar appeals not only to officials, asking them collec- 
tively and individually to fulfil thoroughly the duty 
which they owe to their calling, but also to those who 
have duties to perform towards society. He asks them 
to act without faint-heartedness against anything which 
might impede the course of national life. 

TVANOFF”. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


FounpED 1862: HEADMASTER THE Hon. E, 
LYTTELTON ; APPOINTED 1890. 


AILEYBURY illustrates in a curious way the 
continuity of English public life. The college 
commenced its existence in 1809 as a training institu- 
tion for the cadets of the East India Company, but 
about 1860, on the demise of ‘‘ John Company” after 
the Mutiny, the premises were no longer wanted for this 
purpose, and were actually sold to speculative builders 
for £15,000: however, a determined effort was made 
to preserve the buildings for educational purposes. 
Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford, and a few local 
philanthropists including Mr. Robert Hanbury met and 
decided to write to friends and to collect the necessary 
funds; and in September 1862 ‘‘ new” Haileybury 
began its life as a public school, with fifty-four boys: 
but a flavour of ‘‘ old” Haileybury still hangs round 
the school ; the chief central buildings are the same, and 
while new dormitories or houses have been added as 
required, all are honoured with the names of dis- 
tinguished Indian administrators, alumni of the older 
institution, Lawrence or Bartle Frere, Trevelyan or 
Thomason : and many an old servant of the Company 
has sent his son to spend his early days under the same 
roof and amid the same surroundings as his own were 
spent. 
Continuity marks the history of Haileybury in another 
direction: as in the case of Clifton, the best strain of 


public-school life and tradition was grafted on to the 
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new raw sapling ; Clifton took, as its first headmaster, 
Rugby, and Rugby sent Butler to 
Haileybury : Clifton and Haileybury are in fact twin 
children of Rugby: they have both inherited not only 
much of the spirit of Rugby life but much of the letter 
too: the Arnold tradition of mutual confidence and 
trust between masters and boys at once reappears at 
Haileybury, just as surely as ‘‘ Rugby” football or the 
familiar institutions of ‘‘ Bigside” and ‘‘ Littleside”. 
As to the former an amusing story is told of the earliest 
days of the school, showing how readily the Arnoldian 
theory of friendly relations was taking root: ‘‘ Do 
come and play with us” said one of the fifty-four 
youngsters who started the new school to a master— 
**Tt’s no fun without you”.* One can imagine the 
sort of retort which Keate or Hawtrey would have 
made to such a request. 

The number of boys in the school is at present 
about 500, of whom 240 are on the classical side 
and 260 on the modern, a division which goes right 
down the school, so that a boy can commence at 
the very beginning of his school career on the 
curriculum preferred without waiting till halfway 
through his school life for a point of bifurcation. 
There is no junior school. Of the modern-side boys 
very few go to the University. Not more than two or 
three a year. While ready to experiment and try fresh 
paths in education, Mr. Lyttelton views with no great 
favour the pressure of modern life, which forces the 
great development of modern sides : here, as so often, it 
is difficult to get sure data to go upon in this question of 
modern education. Mr. Lyttelton has no hesitation in 
classing the products of the modern side as inferior in 
quality to those of the classical : the modern boys do 
not turn out so hard or with so much grit as when 
educated on the older classical lines. But it is not 
only the educational medium that has to be considered : 
other factors come into play. The boys on the modern 
side do not start with as good material : it is not that 
there is any question of social inferiority, but in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s opinion the private schools largely hold the 
key of the situation: so long as they insist on preparing 
their best boys exclusively for a classical course, so 
long will the mainly classical schools and the classical 
side in any school secure the best brains and produce 
naturally the best results. 

The modern side at Haileybury proceeds some- 
what on the model of the German ‘‘ real gymnasium ”, 
retaining five hours a week Latin till at any rate 
half way up the school, when a boy can, if re- 
quired by his bent or the career for which he is 
preparing, specialise more in mathematics, languages, 
or even engineering or handicraft. Haileybury is well 
to the fore in the modern viva voce methods of teaching 
modern languages and in Mr. Atherton possesses an 
enthusiast and a recognised authority as his recent 
paper before the Modern Language Association testifies. 

On the social side one of the chief characteristics of 
Haileybury is the absence of ‘‘ house” life as known 
at other schools : the unit of social division is not the 
house, but the ‘‘ dormitory” : each dormitory numbers 
about forty-five to fifty boys: it is used at night and for 
changing purposes during the day, but the boys dine 
together and their time when not in school or on the 
playing: fields is spent in studies or class-rooms, and only 
by a very few boys in a sitting-room attached to the 
dormitory. Yet the house or ‘‘ dormitory” feeling in 
school matches and competitions is very strong: the 
period of two or three years spent in dormitory 
class-room by the smaller boys of course promotes 
the house feeling. About one hundred and fifty boys, 
that is all the sixth form and the fifth’s and even lower, 
get a whole or a portion of a study: in the four class- 
rooms used by boys lower down the school a system 
of form captains has recently been instituted which is 
found to work well: there are three ‘‘ captains” to each 
form room, who are not senior boys, but selected 
by the head from the ordinary inmates : they again are 
under prefects, two to every four class-rooms: if any 
question of bullying or behaviour arises in the class- 
room, the head sends for the prefect who deals with it 
through the small captains without direct intervention 


* Quoted in Milford’s article on Haileybury College. 


of a master: this seems a distinct and useful develop- 
ment of the monitorial system. 

If anything could make the modern methods and 
media of teaching effective Mr. Lyttelton’s alertness 
and enthusiasm should do so. To take only a 
few of several new departures: History lectures 
have for some time now been given to the smaller 
boys on the classical side illustrated with lantern 
slides: this may be spoon feeding, but it has been 
found distinctly stimulating. Again workshops, and 
engineering shops, and work at a forge all form 
part now of the regular school curriculum and have 
a place in school hours. Work of this kind is, of 
course, specially reserved for a few picked boys, for 
instance for those proceeding to the colonies, but the 
mere fact that it has been found possible so to adapt the 
school curriculum as to admit of such work is signi- 
ficant : this practical work is supervised both by a 
practical instructor and by a scientific master and 
naturally the theoretic and scientific side is developed 
as much as possible. Then riding is taught, and over a 
hundred boys who might otherwise be loafing are now 
going through the course : Mr. Lyttelton says with pride 
that after twenty-five lessons any boy can sit a good- 
sized hurdle-jump. Englishmen’s manners are often not 
of the best, and Mrs, Lyttelton, whose interest in all that 
affects boys and the school is only second to that of her 
husband, has had the hardihood to start the idea of 
dances for sixth-form boys, a form of education in which 
masters’ daughters probably can alsobe persuaded to join. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s next scheme is rifle-shooting for 
the whole school, solely with a view to the needs of 
the Empire : the rifle corps is strong at Haileybury and 
numbers a large proportion of the school: but the 
shooting has been handicapped by want of a proper 
range ; to procure a range sufficient for the whole school 
will tax all Mr. Lyttelton’s efforts. 

With all this adaptiveness and fertility of educational 
resource it is interesting to note that in Mr. Lyttelton’s 
view one of the grave defects of modern education is 
that the boy is not sufficiently left alone, has too little 
time to himself, and with the object of counteracting this 
games are not made rigidly compulsory at Haileybury as 
they are at many schools. We fancy many headmasters 
would be found to make the same complaint : we are so 
anxious to educate nowadays we allow no time for 
growth. 

[In the article on Westminster School in our issue of 
28 March, p. 385: ‘‘ Regards” should be ‘‘ Rigauds” 
and ‘ties ” should be “ blues”. | 


EDEN AND THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


I HAVE been studying Eden-lore of late, because I 

really do not see why, just because long years ago 
other people were shut out of a certain Garden of 
Delight, I should refrain from making a more or less 
good imitation of the original in what we Scotch people 
call the home policies. I mean to try anyhow, and 
naturally the first step is to discover the most salient 
features of Paradise. In the opinion of most people 
a man or a woman would be the foundation ; indeed 
the necessity for engaging a gardener of their very 
own which women invariably feel rather militates 
against Eden building—as a popular pastime. For 
Adams are scarce, and then they do not always 
suit the place—that place which exists only in the 
imagination. I do not see, however, that women are 
altogether responsible for putting the gardener before 
the garden. It is a direct inheritance from our first 
Mother, since even in Eden man had the best of it, 
and when Eve opened her eyes on Paradise its chief 
charm had already gone; its stillness, its solitude had 
departed, for Adam was there calling the beasts by 
name in lordly fashion. . 

So in reality, woman has never known Paradise, and 
that is why to this day the great longing for a silence 
and a shade, in which the Godhead that is about us 
can walk undisturbed in the cool of the day, is never 
so strong in the woman as it is inthe man. Even in a 
garden she loves to talk, to find out what names Adam 
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has given to all God’s creatures—including her own 
sweet self! 

Nevertheless it is not only woman who offends the 
sanctity of Eden by importing into it amusements 
which were not contemplated by the Creator when He 
tenanted a solitary garden with a solitary man. Every- 
one who dreams at all has dreamt of some very personal 
Paradise built of elements so absolutely at variance 
with the essence of the original idea as to make even 
caricature impossible. Think for a moment of all the 
many Utopias man has evolved out of his inner con- 
sciousness. How far, how very far has each one of 
them been from the simplicity of what the Creator once 
fondly imagined would satisfy His own image; for, 
surely, He must have so imagined when He specially 
designed a life abode for man? Nor can there be 
doubt of either wisdom or foresight in His choice, 
since all over the world, wherever the legend of a 
golden age survives, the scene is always laid in a 
garden. Humanity seems to have some fundamental 
need of a place apart, enclosed, where flowers and 
vegetables grow in silence; and that must have been 
Eden when Adam—as Michael Angelo has painted 
him—woke reluctantly at the touch ot Life. 

As I have remarked, however, most of us love to 
people Paradise with other Adams and Eves, while the 
more sentimental prefer also to ignore the statement 
that it grew not only everything ‘‘ that is pleasant” to 
the sight, but also that was ‘‘ good for food”. They 
consider jasmine bowers and rose-bushes more satisfy- 
ing than cauliflowers and cabbages, though it is difficult 
to say why, since what can be more beautiful than a 
garden where what the Adams of to-day call the 
** perennial stuff ” crowds out the gooseberry bushes, 
and they in turn hustle the apple trees into the onion 
bed? But we women will have sentiment in our Eden. 
And yet in truth sentiment is the one thing which 
makes Paradise impossible ! 

Genesis, however, supplies other features to the 
would-be landscape gardener. There is the River—the 
Eternal Flow (as learned folk assert is the meaning 
that lurks hidden in the name,) sliding contentedly on 
its course, deviating not at all from its duty of water- 
ing, its pleasure of reflecting the flowers, until— Paradise 
past—the distractions and attractions of the outer 
world destroy its single-hearted purpose, and it 
parts company with its own unity to seek what it 
can find in the four quarters of the earth; amongst 
other places the land where ‘“‘gold was very 
good”. Gold therefore was excluded from the Garden 
of Delight—and rightly, for even now it is fatal to its 
charm. Myrrh also and the: onyx stone were beyond 
the pale; though the reason for this lies deeper in 
symbolism and cannot be unearthed and brought to 
the surface here. 

Further on, the words to ‘‘dress and tend” are 
infinitely suggestive ; first of the weeds. They must 
have been numerous if dressing was the chief duty of 
the’ gardener. But perhaps we hit here on a primeval 
tendency in man which is responsible for the fact 
that every gardener I have ever known will cheerfully 
leave seedlings crying aloud to be pricked off, plants 
pining to be potted, even fruit clamouring to be 
picked, in order to hen-scrape gravel or enlarge the 
phylacteries of a path by adding a cubit to its width with 
an edger. Yes! it is not only Eve who learnt to love 
dressing in Paradise. 

Passing on we find the snake. Certainly in its 
character of Agathademon a garden can scarcely exist 
without the familiar friend who hints it is not so 
good as it might be, who subtly suggests new vege- 
tables and flowers; who introduces you toa seedsman’s 
list—that bringer of all covetousness and discontent. 
So far, those first few chapters of Genesis guide us. 
Beyond them legend, myth, even analysis of name- 
roots and their derived words, give many a clue to 
the Eden builder. The two trees to begin with, viewed 
not as our first parents saw them after eating the 
apple, but as they stood bearing their fruit gladly while 
their Creator walked in their shade. The old Iranian 
tradition gives them back to us unspoilt. First the 
‘* Painless One” the “ All-seed ” maker of every flower 
that blooms ; then, with its roots set infthe sliding water 
the Haoma-tree whose white blossoms awaken the dead. 


Next we have the dog—given as Guardian of Gates— 
who let himself be beguiled by a bone into the admit- 
ting of Evil to Good. Poor doggies! they suffer for 
their fault still, as anyone can see who watches them 
condemned to keep off the beds, and behave proper! 
Yes! Dogs hate gardens to this day—except for the 
burying of that bone. But it is when we leave mere 
tradition, forsake the surface of words and dive into their 
half-forgotten meanings that the most salient features of 
Paradise begin to show through the soil which centuries 
of sordid existence have brought to bury Eden. Then it 
is that the real significance of a solitary garden tenanted 
but by one man and his Good begins to dawn on us, 
Take the simple name ‘‘ Eden” to begin with. Its 
root tracked through many languages holds always the 
same idea of something apart, ‘‘a silent place,” “a 
close clasping,” ‘‘ a signet ring” which bars and opens. 
As a writer has put it concisely ‘‘ Eden is an enclosing 
circle withoat definition of the nature of the space so 
fenced off from the multitude”. Bring this idea intoa 
modern garden and what peace comes with it, even to 
a semi-detached villa? No need for walls, no need 
even for cat wires. The tenant draws the circle and is 
unlimited in his diameters ! 

Unlimited in other ways also, for—so say the philo- 
logists—another significance lies hidden still deeper at 
the very heart of Eden. The circle is eternal, illimit- 
able ; what it holds is beyond Time itself. ‘* Paradise”, 
says one scripture concisely, ‘‘ was the birthplace of 
the beginning of Time”. If so, Time was not in 
it when, in those first days before the stars had 
brought the circling years, Adam was alone with his 
Creator. The very thought of a place with no 
Time in it is fascinating beyond words. No hurry, 
no stress, no anxiety to catch a train or make money. 
Dreaming idly of such bliss I am tempted to wonder if 
the Fall was not an awakening to times and seasons, a 
discovery that all things—even apples—may be whole- 
some in the morning and not at night ; if it was nota 
limitation of one day by another, of eternity by a 
second ? 

Something of the sort there surely must have been 
in that original transgression against the image that is 
in us, or punctuality would never have developed into a 
virtue, unpunctuality into a crime. For after all how 
complex, how much at variance with primitive ideas is 
that conception of periodicity which everywhere is the 
first trace of human thought ? 

‘* Praise the star” sings the oldest voice in the world 
‘‘which brings the circling year”, and the earliest 
figure of mankind which we can throw upon the 
shadow screen of life is that of an anxious watcher 
in the night ; an earthly watcher of the stars trembling 
with fear lest those Eternal Watchers in Heaven 
should play him false and betray Time. Yes! the 
‘*Lost Paradise of the Seven Stars who fell” from 
their duty of accurate time-keeping was the earliest 
Eden, and ever since then mankind has been seeking 
for a Waterbury watch, and becoming day by day a 

reater slave to periodicity ; and if periodicity by bring- 
ing effort has civilised the world, it is responsible for 
raising more sense of sin than anything else I know 
of, and so there shall be none of it in my Eden. My 
indefinite and yet inclosing circle shall be drawn so 
as to exclude Time. I will not even have an old man 
with a scythe to mow my lawns, and, centering the 
tangle of all plants ‘‘ pleasant to look at and good to 
eat,” that base intruder into gardens a sundial shall 
never stand to remind me not only that flowers fade 
and perfume passes, but that even the Heavenly 
Host lost Paradise by being unpunctual! What is 
more, if I find an Adam he will have to leave 
his Waterbury watch behind so that he may not 
ruin Eden (as the snake did once) by saying ‘‘ How 
sy the Enemy ?” when he feels inclined for lunch. 

or the Great Enemy is Time, and Time exists only in 


the mind of man. F. A. STEEL. 


THE FAUST PUPPETS.—II. 


[* might well puzzle the will to search after the 
actual beginning of the Faustus legend. The 
Notion of mortal truck with the Evil One or some 
of his emissaries is certainly as old as the hills, though 
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also certainly not more respectable. In one form or 
another it is part of folk-lore all over the world, and of 
course one of the most splendid forms that this special 
form of temptation from the dark powers ever assumed 
is found in a Biblical narrative as to the origin of which 
only specialists can speak or write to any purpose. 
The contest between Ormuzd and Ahriman goes back 
to the back of beyond, and if there are still any 
devotees of Walter Scott left in the land they will 
remember a very definite reference made to it by 
Saladin in converse with his incongruous companion 
the English (or to speak by the card Scottish) knight 
and, but for a truce, enemy. When, where, or how it 
happened that Faust or Faustus, known to history as 
a highly respectable though daring printer got mixed 
up with the ancient legend of devil-dealing is by no 
means easy to determine. No doubt printing and 
printing-machines even of the most elementary kind 
may have been looked on as devils’ work especially 
by the priests of that day to whose interest it 
was that nobody except themselves should know 
anything. Whether it ever occurred to them that 
they themselves knew mighty little is another 
matter. Priests nowadays are more learned wary 
and discreet. In the days of Faustus the unknown 
was not so much magnificent as abhorrent and 
dangerous in the eyes of powerful persons who 
knew a little, and were naturally anxious that no touch 
of their little knowledge should spread beyond their 
own confines. Faust broke the barrier and incurred 
their hatred with which went hand-in-hand the idea 
genuine or assumed or both that he must of necessity 
be in league with the Master of Evil. So much was 
natural in the times and is easily understood now. 
What is not so easy to understand is how the name of 
Faustus became associated with a special bargain made 
between Faustus himself and the devil. It has been 
well observed that in most medizval tales of such 
bargains the devil has come off the worse for the 
encounter. Goethe allowed to Mephistopheles a tem- 
porary, and as some think an unimportant triumph, but 
so fashioned things that, as was meet, the agent of 
darkness met defeat at the end. However what 
one wishes now to investigate is the relation of the 
two great poets, German and English, to the legend 
and to the once enormously popular puppet plays of 
Faustus the Magician. Whence these plays really came 
is another matter. And on this matter Mr. Hedderwick 
whom I have before quoted as a past master in the lore 
of ‘‘Faust” throws a light which probably no other 
English writer of his time could so well have thrown. 
One need not now discuss what capabilities Mr. Hedder- 
wick had in himself for writing about ‘‘ Faust”, and it 
is the less necessary or desirable so to do because what 
he wrote, wherever he got his information, is, and will 
remain, of great value to students of the matter. 

As not infrequently happens with books of real value, 
the excellent stuff contained in Mr. Hedderwick’s 
appendix and preface {I mention the latter first not 
without reason) is yet more important than his complete 
annotated translation of the Puppet-Play itself. There 
are some oddities in the opinions of this accomplished 
expert as to the origin and reason of the great play and 
poem, as for instance when he describes Faust himself 
as ‘fa moralising Don Juan”. There is surely a vast 
deal more than this phrase can cover to be found in the 
character of Faust. Possibly the fine essayist never 
saw ‘‘Faust” played by first-rate German actors on 
a first-rate German stage. It is in seeing this that 
a person discovers, at first unconsciously, who is 
the really important personage in the play. Not 
Gretchen who is an accident picked up for his own 
purposes by Mephistopheles who in his turn is but 
an incident. The central figure when things are dis- 
passionately viewed is Faustus himself who has gone 
so far beyond humanity that in a moment of tempta- 
tion which is saved by the poet’s genius from over- 
stepping the sublime he calls back at any cost that 
which in his abstruseness and seclusion he has cast 
aside. This point of view is mostly observed in all 
foreign adaptations of the tragedy. MM. Michel and 
Carré who began the process of adaptation certainly 
could not be expected to go deeper than the mere story 
of transmutation to youth, temptation, seduction and 


‘ 


presumed punishment, though to be sure the disappear- 
ance of Faust down a trap with Mephistopheles at the 
end of Gounod’s opera may even to the youngest play- 
goer seem a little inconclusive. The certainty that 
Goethe saw no conclusion in his ‘‘ Her zu Mir” is found 
in the strange and still inconclusive Second Part. Yet, 
perhaps naturally enough, in all the puppet-plays which 
inspired Goethe, as of course in the original Volksbuch 
legend, this, and nothing else, is set forth as the natural 
end of the Doctor’s traffic with supernatural and evil 
powers. In fine he begins by selling his soul to the Evil 
One for nothing but youth, wealth, and that impossible 
thing, freedom, and ends by losing it, not, except accord- 
ing to some of the early versions, in accordance with 
any special contract. Indeed the whole inference would 
seem to be that Faust, like Herr Korbes in the Grimm 
story, was a very wicked man and had to pay the utmost 
penalty for indulging his vicious inclinations. 

Mr. Hedderwick has no hesitation in believing and 
maintaining with much ingenuity that the great 
drama really had its origin by no means in Germany 
but actually in England. To quote Mr. Hedder- 
wick’s arguments in their careful fulness would 
be practically to quote the whole of his ‘ introduc- 
tion”. But one paragraph which contains the gist of 
his definite opinion and a guide to the reasons which 
led him to form it may be quoted. He tells us that 
while he is convinced that when Swift wrote the 
‘* Dialogue between Mad Mullininx and Timothy” 
(1728) Faust as a puppet-play was being driven out of 
England by the ‘‘ Punch” puppets, there is no evidence 
to be found of the Faust puppet-play in Germany before 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The author goes 
on to ask a question and answer it—but not with 
absolute certainty. 

Was, he inquires, the German puppet-play derived 
from an English source or did the English puppet-play 
go bodily over to Germany when the English had at last 
tired of it? ‘‘In Germany, where a diligent search 
has been carried on for the last half-century [this was 
written in 1877] for a German drama which should 
prove to be the source and origin of every other 
‘Faust’ and when, failing in this search, the puppet- 
play has been fallen back upon, and is by some regarded 
as of medizval antiquity, such suggestion is not un- 
likely to be scouted as little less than an unpardonable 
heresy. Yetitis far from unlikely to be founded on 
fact. This much, at all events, may be maintained, 
that the German puppet-play was either directly or 
indirectly derived from Marlowe’s tragedy; and, 
further, that nearly every change which took place in 
the representation of ‘Faust’ upon the stage in 
England was followed by a corresponding change in 
Germany.” This is turning the tables indeed on the 
fabled suggestion by Germans that ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark” was as a matter of fact ‘‘made in Ger- 
many”, but a foot-note, too long to reproduce, appended 
to the passage just quoted, certainly gives, and that 
from sources that can scarce be questioned, strong 
support to the theory put forward. 

Mr. Hedderwick displayed in his ‘‘ Faust” book in 
addition to much learning an almost firework-like 
string of surprises. For instance, turning the page 
with the suggestion that ‘‘ Faust” was of English 
origin one finds this, calculated to stagger folk 
who say that dramatic and theatrical genius abounds 
on the Continent and in remote Eastern places but is 
not to be discovered in this island. ‘‘ From an early 
period the English people appear to have been dis- 
tinguished, abroad as well as at home, for their 
dramatic genius.” This statement is backed by facts 
carefully collected and collated. Also it leads on to an 
assertion, by no means without support, that the 
Germans got their first knowledge of play-acting in 
anything like the modern sense from companies of 
English ‘‘strollers” who wandered into Germany. 
The supposition can hardly be absolutely proved or 
disproved, but the author does bring forward proof 
that on 7 July 1626 a company of English actors per- 
formed ‘‘ eine Tragcedie von Dr. Faust” on the boards 
of the Court Theatre at Dresden. 

This certainly serves to back the contention that 
English playwrights were first in the field as to the dis- 
covery that the legend of ‘‘ Faust” had in it the stuff 
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for a powerful, dramatic, and absorbing stage-repre- 
sentation. It may be noted, but merely in passing, 
that there is a strange likeness between the career of 
‘* Faust” at any rate as depicted in the play by the ill- 
fated actor Will Mountford and that of the more 
familiar figure of “‘ Punch”, who though, like Faustus, 
tle subject of numberless farcical commemorations has 
never, so far as I know, been exalted into true 
tragedy. However the origin of ‘‘ Punch” unlike that 
of Faustus is thoroughly well known. 

And, surely, as to ‘‘ Faustus” we can but rely upon 
two facts as apart from theories. Number one, that 
the contest between good and evil is the most dramatic 
as the oldest of recorded facts. Number two, that we 
have it from the great poet himself that the great 
drama, second only to Shakespeare, was begotten of a 
chance fondness for witnessing the pranks of wooden 
or pasteboard people who, uaconsciously to themselves 
or to their wire-puller, developed a tragedy which 
touches the very sources of life and death. 


Wa ttTeR HErRRIES POLLOCK. 


THE MALADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CHANTREY TRUST. 


I HAD the curiosity, the other day, to look up the 

exact terms of Sir Francis Chantrey’s will, under 
which the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
were constituted Trustees * to purchase works of art from 
the fortune he bequeathed and place them in some public 
gallery. The terms of the will are to be found in an 
appendix to the Report of the Commission of 1863 on 
the Royal Academy. 

I wish it were possible for all interested in our 
national collections to go, with this document in their 
hands, to the Tate Gallery, where the purchases made 
are arranged as a separate collection, and ask them- 
selves soberly whether the clearly expressed and ad- 
mirable intentions of the testator have been carried out ; 
whether there is evidence of any attempt to carry them 
out ; or whether it is not clear that the provisions of the 
will have been ignored, its intention perverted, and the 
funds at the disposal of the Trustees grotesquely mal- 
administered. I challenge any fair-minded person to 
put the question to the test in this way, and have no 
doubt as to the result. He would probably come to the 
conclusion that a few of the works purchased come 
within the scope of Chantrey’s will, but on their 
performances generally he could hardly acquit the 
Trustees of grave delinquency. 

Let me put it in another way. Suppose the unbiassed 
observer to go to the Tate Gallery ignorant of the 
terms of the Trust, to review the Chantrey purchases, 
and then to set down what he supposed must be the 
conditions under which they had been bought. At what 
conclusions would he arrive? Surely he would surmise 
that the works bought were to be in all cases 

1. By British artists. 

2. By diving British artists. 

3. By living British artists, and executed or at least 
exhibited in the year of purchase. 

4. By living British artists, exhibited in the year of 
purchase, and exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

These are the suppositions that would rise up in his 
mind to explain the facts, and the evidence is over- 
whelming that this is the interpretation acted upon by 
the Trustees. If he examined the collection more 
closely he would find one or two facts that would throw 
doubt on his conclusions.t As against (1) he would 
find, I think, in a solitary instance that the work of an 
artist American-born, and not naturalised, though resi- 
dent in England, had been bought. As against (2) 
and (3) that in a solitary instance the work of a dead 
Englishman had been bought, namely the large and 
able, if not quite necessary picture by Hilton.? 


* Strictly only two are Trustees, the President and Treasurer of the 
Academy, paid £300 and £50 respectively. But the judges are the 
President and Council, and all are practically Trustees for the public. 

+ Useful reference lists will be found in ‘‘ The Year’s Art, 1903”, 
and Mr. Cook’s ‘‘ Handbook to the National Gallery”, vol. II. 

** Christ Crowned with Thorns ” ; exhibited 1825 ; bought by the 
British Institution and presented to a church. Why the ecclesiastical 


As against (4) two or three cases of pictures 
bought from the Grosvenor or New Gallery, galleries 
that came to serve to a large extent as an 
annexe to the Academy. But with these tale-telling 
exceptions the policy and practice has been to select 
pictures and sculpture from the current exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, and to treat Academicians, more 
particularly, in the most generous spirit. Of the total 
of about £60,000 expended up to date, over £30,000 
was paid to members of the Academy, between £17,000 
and £18,000 to those who shortly after became 
members, between £12,000 and £13,000 to other 
exhibitors. 

The unbiassed observer, then, would guess that the 
Trustees, as honourable administrators, had been bound 
to buy the work of living men, Englishmen, and ex- 
hibitors in the Royal Academy for the current year, but 
that there had been one or two slight irregularities. 
What would be his astonishment when he turned to the 
Will and discovered that in no case were these condi- 
tions laid down by Sir Francis Chantrey: that on the 
contrary express stipulations had been made to guard 
against such a narrowing of his intentions. What he 
laid down was as follows :— 

1. The works of art might be by artists of any 
nationality, with the one condition that they must have 
been executed and completed in Great Britain. 

2. The works of ‘‘ deceased or living artists” were 
eligible. 

3- There is no limit to exhibition in the year of 
purchase. 

4. There is no limit to exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. 

Indeed the terms of the will are so wide, that so far 
as I can see the Trustees would be within their right 
technically in purchasing sculptures or paintings 
executed in England by foreigners, in Roman, 
Medizval or Renaissance times. The general sense of 
the project was no doubt against so wide a range, but 
if Hilton was eligible there was no reason against 
going back at least as far as Hogarth. 

So far our observer has only compared the actual 
range of selection with that contemplated by the 
testator; he has not considered the quality of the 
things selected. As I have already allowed, there are 
certain pieces that he would probably pass as fairly 
deserving a place in a national collection; the ma- 
jority as not deserving of that distinction; and 
yet not contemptible. The remainder would come 
under one of two heads. Either they repre- 
sent some passing dubious fashion, a _ sensation 
of the year that a short time has discredited, the 
doubtful promise of a student not maintained ; or they 
are works by men of established popular reputation, 
but by no means the best examples of their authors. 
It is undesirable to insist in detail on these facts, 
because it would be wounding to artists, many of whom, 
after all, were not to blame because their works were 
bought. But our observer, still attempting with im- 
partial mind to understand the principles of selection, 
would certainly come to the conclusion that the 
Chantrey Trust was intended to encourage ‘‘ promise” 
and to provide a refuge for the less saleable works of 
members of the Academy. He would therefore add to 
the four conditions already enumerated in his imagi- 
nary sketch of Chantrey’s Will a fifth, providing that 
particular attention was to be paid to novelty of fashion 
and signs of ‘‘promise”, and particular tenderness 
shown to established repute at a loss for a market. No 
other conjecture consistent with a scrupulous discharge 
of duties would explain the peculiar character of the 
Trustees’ choice. 

Unfortunately there is no condition of this sort in 
the will; on the contrary a distinct repudiation of any 
such intention. Chantrey reiterates emphatically that 
only ‘‘the highest merit” is to quality for selec- 
tion. He proceeds: ‘‘The President and Council, 
in making decision, shall have regard solely to the 
intrinsic merit of the works in question, and not permit 
any feeling of sympatby for an artist or his family, by 
reason of his or their circumstances or otherwise, to 


authorities sold it is not clear. This was in the first year of the Trustees 
operations, 1877. The Trust came into force on the death 
hantrey’s widow. 
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influence them”. And he expressly guards against the 
danger of raw impressions and hasty decisions by 
relieving the Trustees of any obligation to buy every 
year. They may accumulate their funds for as many as 
five years, a provision that would allow of concentrating 
on some work that had run the gauntlet of opinion and 
yet could be paid for, since the accumulations would 
amount to more than £10,000. The Trustees have 
ignored this provision, with the rest; they have never 
given judgment a chance to mature, they have bought, 
except in the case of Hilton, works fresh from the 
artist’s hand, and have only in three years out of twenty- 
six abstained from those hasty purchases among 
pictures and sculpture of the year. 

But, it may be objected, suppose the Trustees had 
acted with the latitude permitted by the will, could they, 
in the circumstances, have got together a better collec- 
tion? Was there better to be had? Is it not the fault 
of the time that works of art worthy of a national 
collection are not to be had, and does the collection 
not fairly represent, on the whole, the art of the period ? 
A moment’s consideration will make this excuse unten- 
able. If we take the date of Chantrey’s death, 1842, as 
our backward limit, and ask who, by general consent, 
are the important names in English art in the period 
immediately succeeding, at least we should reckon 
Alfred Stevens, Mr. Watts, Madox-Brown, the Pre- 
raphaelites, possibly William Dyce. Of these only two, 
Mr. Watts and Millais, were Academicians, and they are 
the only two represented in the Chantrey collection, and 
Millais not by one of the fine works of his early time or 
his maturity, but by a poor and late work (‘‘ Speak, 
speak”) for which £2,000 was paid. It was left to an 
individual collector, Sir Henry Tate, to fill part of the void 
left by the combined critical taste of the President and 
Council of the Academy. In the same way it was left to 
private donors to present to the gallery two of its chief 
treasures, the paintings by Stevens. It still contains 
nothing of his sculpture. The same thing applies to 
Rossetti and to Madox Brown, and the gallery con- 
tains nothing by Mr. Holman Hunt. Now either the 
Director of the gallery, who is also President of the 
Academy, ought to have refused those works when 
offered by private donors, as undeserving of a place in 
the gallery, or his accepting them requires an explanation 
of the fact that no steps were taken by the Trustees of 
the Chantrey bequest to obtain them from the publi 
fund bequeathed for such a purpose. 

If we pass to the next generation, the same fact 
confronts us. The Chantrey Trustees bought nothing 
by Burne-Jones. He also is represented by private 
donation. Yet a minor follower, Mr. Rooke, an exhi- 
bitor at the Academy, was bought. Cecil Lawson’s 
‘‘August Moon”, a landscape infinitely finer than 
any in the Chantrey collection, was presented to 
the gallery by his widow. Even painters so popular 
as Fred Walker and Mason were passed over, and 
surely Walker had a claim to consideration prior 
to his follower Mr. Herkomer. If we turn to artists 
not of English birth who have worked in England 
during the same period, there are the names of Dalou, 
Legros, Fantin-Latour, Whistler, Degas, Matthew 
Maris, Claude Monet, all men of deserved European 
reputation. Dalou, the master, is not represented in 
the Chantrey purchases, though the sculptors who 
sprang from his teaching are. Messrs. Legros and 
Fantin-Latour are represented by private donation ; 
the others not at all; yet I think no one will be so 
bold as to say that Mr. Joseph Clark’s ‘‘ Mother’s 
Darling ”, Mr. Hacker’s ‘‘ Annunciation”, Mr. Gotch’s 
** Alleluia”, Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘ Found”, Mr. Young 
Hunter’s ‘‘ My Ladye’s Garden”, Mr. Draper’s 
‘‘Icarus”, and scores of others were necessities of 
our national collection to be secured before we could 
indulge in works like the ‘‘ Mother” by Mr. Whistler, 
secured by the Luxembourg at a price beggarly com- 
pared with the standard of the Chantrey Trustees. 

To bring these remarks to a point I put it to the 
conscience of the President and Council of the 
Academy as men of honour whether it is not a 
clear duty before they go further, to secure for the 
nation a picture by Mr. Whistler. No one will now 
dispute that the gap is inexcusable in view of 
Chantrey’s instructions to his Trustees; and the 


Trustees may be reminded that if they are warned 
against personal sympathy, it ought to be taken for 
granted that personal antipathy, if it exists, should 
not interfere with a public duty. Generosity is often 
enough lost sight of among the miserable jealousies of 
artists; but we may at least demand of public bodies a 
measure of justice and decency. I will cite, for the 
present, one other case. The Trustees have purchased 
a number of watercolours, of which only Mr. Smythe’s 
can be called in any way exemplary. The chief master 
of one exemplary kind since Turner is now an old man, 
and nearing the limit of his wonderful production. Is 
it not a scandal that Mr. Brabazon is ignored in this 
collection ? 

It is credible—so many things become credible—that 
the present Trustees are quite unaware of the condi- 
tions of the Trust. Sir Charles Eastlake, the then 
President of the Academy, when examined before 
the Commission in 1863, asserted that Chantrey’s 
bequest was for the benefit of British artists only. 
Perhaps this pious opinion has ruled ever since. It is 
my object in writing before the Academy exhibition 
opens and the operations of the Trustees are resumed, 
to make it clear to them and to the public what their 
duty is, namely, in Sir Francis Chantrey’s words, to 
purchase ‘‘ works of Fine Art of the highest merit in 
painting or sculpture that can be obtained, either 
already executed or which may hereafter be executed 
by artists of any nation provided such artists shall have 
actually resided in Great Britain during the executing 
and completing of such works”. If the Trustees are 
of opinion that their recent performance in the purchase 
of Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘ Two Crowns ” (£2,000) fulfils these 
conditions the view is shared by no critic who has a 
reputation to lose. The Trust is being employed 
purely to reward exhibitors in current Academy ex- 
hibitions, and to penalise those who do not exhibit ; 
not to get together the best obtainable works of art 
executed in this country. If no change be made in 
this policy, it wjlbe the duty of Parliament to step in, 
as Chantrey/provided, and arrange ‘‘some proper 
scheme D. S. MacCo tt. 


AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 


| aes is seldom the least difficulty in determining 

why such-and-such a play has been produced by 
such-and-such a manager. The reason, almost always, 
comes pat : the manager thought the play would draw 
the public, or thought it less unlikely to draw the public 
than any other play in his bureau. Occasionally, the 
motive for production seems to be the desire of an 
actor-manager to play a certain part at all costs. 
Rarelier still, the motive is that he admires the play, as 
a work of art, so profoundly that he must at all costs 
produce it. Now, Miss Ellen Terry has just initiated 
her management of the Imperial Theatre by producing 
Ibsen’s ‘“‘ Vikings at Helgeland”. But, oddly enough, 
none of the aforesaid motives can be heid to account 
for her action. The play is not, as I shall suggest, 
one which she in her most sanguine mood could have 
hoped the British public would like. Nor, as I shalb 
suggest also, is Hiérdis a part in which she could have 
hoped to make a personal success. Nor is it likely that 
she has throughout all these years been cherishing for 
Ibsen a secret admiration so strong as to compel her to 
produce, as the firstfruits of her independence, a play 
which is admitted (even by the straitest sect of the 
Ibsenites) to belong to Ibsen’s immaturity. Why, then, 
has she done this thing? By process of exhaustion, I 
conclude that she did it forthe sake of herson, Mr. Gordon 
Craig, thinking that thereby he would gain for his new 
ideas a wider acceptance than they had yet had. The 
motive is altogether to Miss Terry’s credit ; and I am glad 
that she has not been disappointed. Hitherto Mr. Craig 
has had to work in a hole-and-corner way, or else in 
a subordinate way, with the result that he has been 
taken less seriously than he deserves. Now, by grace 


* As a check on abuses, Chantrey provided that the names of those 
— for or against any particular work should be placed on record, 


and the record be open to any member of the Academy. Parliament 
ought to call for the publication of this record.. 
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of the strongest of human sentiments, he has had his 
chance, and has come off with flying colours. For the 
art of Ibsen and the art of Miss Terry our admiration 
has not been intensified ; but the stage-manager-scene- 
painter-designer-of-costumes-and-all-the-rest-of-it looms 
up illustriously with laurels on his brow. On the first 
night Miss Terry led Mr. Craig before the foot- 
lights (or rather, before the place where the footlights 
were before Mr. Craig swept them away). It would 
have seemed more correct, really, if Mr. Craig, with an 
air of grateful acknowledgment, had led Miss Terry. 

“The Vikings” is excellently well suited to Mr. 
Craig’s theory of stage-arrangement. I do not mean 
that he is incapable of varying his methods according 
to the kind of work he is illustrating. On the con- 
trary, nothing could be less like the grim mystery of 
his Viking effects than was the sunny and childish 
gaiety of the effects wrought by him for ‘‘The 

riumph of Love”. But it is obvious that his method 
has limits to its elasticity. It could not be stretched 
into realism. Outside fantasy it would snap. The 
lighting of the stage from one place above, instead of 
from many places below and on either side, is, of 
course, a change in the direction of realism. But the 
abolition of ceiling or ‘‘ flies”, with the effect that the 
people on the stage seem to be sunk in a gigantic 
shaft, utterly precludes any notion of realism. Deco- 
ratively, Mr. Craig wins from this system very valu- 
able effects. But I am speaking for the moment, from 
the standpoint of mere drama. For a modern play, in 
which the aim is to produce the nearest possible illusion 
of actuality, Mr. Craig’s system would be manifestly 
impossible. Further, it would be inappropriate to any 
poetic plays in which we are meant to accept the cha- 
racters primarily as human beings. It could not be 
applied, for instance, to the plays of Shakespeare, 
except to those which Shakespeare wrote as fantasies. 
For his fantasies it would be as much more right than 
the present system as it were less right for his human 
plays. It would strike at once the proper keynote, 
reminding the audience that here they are translated 
from the plane of what actually does exist to the plane 
of what actually doesn’t and couldn’t. And for this 
very reason it is right for ‘‘ The Vikings ”. 

I do not assert that there never actually was an 
actual race of Vikings. I freely admit that it existed, 
and that the members of it may have behaved exactly 
as Ibsen makes them behave. Nor do I deny that by 
a modern Scandinavian audience this play might not be 
taken as a play of human passion. But I do say that 
no modern English audience could regard it as any- 
thing but a wild fantasy. The difficulty is not that we 
are too far away from its period: we are too far away 
from its climate. Barbarism we can understand, if it 
be the kind of barbarism that flourished on our own 
shores or on shores adjacent to us. But the barbarism 
of the North strikes us as something quite beyond 
the pale of possibility. It strikes us as definitely in- 
human. Living in a land which is never extremely 
cold, and on which the sun does sometimes shine, 
we can accept warm-blooded monsters as_ kindred 
to us. But we reject those boreal monsters whose 
blood has been frozen inclemently in their veins. 
The capacity for what we call ‘‘passion” is the 
touchstone that we apply to humanity. And the 
kind of ‘‘ passion” that we mean depends on the action 
of the sun’s rays. Where the barometer is always at 
zero, there is no ‘‘ passion” at all. That is what we 
miss in the modern Scandinavian drama generally. Only 
the intellectuality of the characters forces us to recognise 
them as human. Take away that intellectuality, and 
substitute for it the habit of mere physical violence, and 
the characters become, forthwith, wholly fantastic. 
Physical violence, without passion, is the keynote 
of ‘*The Vikings”. Hidrdis has no more love 
for Sigurd the Strong than she has for Gunnar 
Headman. It is only his action in killing the white 
bear that she loves. If the white bear had killed 
him instead, she would have had quite as much direct 
sentiment for the white bear. Conversely, we do not 
feel called on to pity Sigurd for that in the first instance 
Gunnar gets the credit for the deed, and the hand of 
Hidrdis. We feel that it matters not in the least whom 
he marries. Finally, we experience no pang in the 


knowledge that Hiérdis and Sigurd are parted after 
death, the one going to the Pagan Valhalla, the other 
to the Christian Heaven. The one will be in her 
element, the other will be out of his; but their 
disunion will detract nothing from the pleasure 
of the one, nor add aught to the discomfort of 
the other. These two characters (and the rest 
are like them) cannot but seem to us monstrous, 
impossible. The whole play cannot but seem to 
us a monstrous, impossible fantasy. This being so, 
the best way to produce it is in the extreme manner 
of fantasy. Hence the appropriateness of Mr. Gordon 
Craig. The strange, supernatural element which he 
casts over every scene is justified beyond all cavil. We 
shudder in unfathomable darknesses, in immemorial 
frosts. The monsters here, as monsters, become 
positively real to us. We are positively afraid of them. 
If they were presented to us in the customary realistic 
manner, we should merely smile at them as at animals 
walking on their hind-legs. It is foolish to complain, 
as many critics have complained, that Mr. Craig’s 
system of lighting does not always illuminate the 
features of the mimes’ faces. In the case of a 
play demanaing subtle interpretation this complaint 
would be justified. But ‘‘ The Vikings” is a play in 
which nothing would be lost if all the characters wore 
masks. Indeed, it would be all the better, if the masks 
were sufficiently grotesque. The muscles of the face 
count for nothing in it. The muscles of the arms and 
legs, however, really are rather important. Both Mr. 
Oscar Asche and Mr. Hubert Carter, who play Sigurd 
and Gunnar, are well developed in this respect ; and, 
as they have, also, very strong voices, and a generally 
terrific manner, I do not think their respective parts 
could be better enacted. But it is a melancholy 
thing to see Miss Ellen Terry, that incarnation of our 
capricious English sunlight, grappling with the part of 
Hidrdis, and trying so hard not to turn it all ‘‘to 
favour and to prettiness”. Now and again, she does 
contrive to break away from herself, and becomes a 
sort of abstract figure; but, even so, she is always a 
pleasant, English abstraction—a genial Britannia ruling 
unfrozen waves. Max BEERBOHM. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT CORPORATION. 


he is frankly stated by the directors of the Ocean 
Accident Corporation that the results of business 
for 1902 was a distinct loss, which the report states is 
covered by the sum of £35,000. It is not easy to dis- 
cover from the accounts how this figure is arrived at. 
The premiums received amounted to £1,167,091; 
the claims paid, and outstanding, amounted to 
£828,486, and the expenses to £415,105. The claims 
and expenses therefore exceed the premiums received 
by £76,500. If we deduct from this sum the interest 
earned, which was £29,525, the net loss is about 
437,000 ; but the actual trading loss appears from the 
accounts to be at least £76,500. The provision for 
liability on unexpired risks is £20000 more than it 
was the previous year, and assuming this item to be 
calculated on the same basis in both years it would 
indicate a trading loss of £96,000 

That the trading loss, excluding the additional 
reserve required for unexpired risks, was really £76,000 
is apparently shown by the reserves having decreased 
to the extent of over £79,000. The shareholders 
received in dividends about £3,000 more than was 
earned in interest, and if this £3,000 be added to the 
trading loss of £76,000, the decrease of £79,000 in the 
reserves is accounted for. 

We quite admit that the accounts are susceptible of 
various interpretations, and that this remark applies 
still more forcibly to the cause of the loss, and the 
importance to be attached to it. But as the obvious 
reading of the accounts shows a probable loss of 
476,000, and a possible loss of £96,000, it is to be 
regretted that fuller information was not given as to 
the basis on which the loss of 435.000 was calculated. 

In spite of the loss on the year’s: business the share- 
holders received their usual dividend, and we can quite 
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preciate the reluctance of the directors to declare no 
dividend, or even to reduce it; but the wisdom of this 
course may fairly be questioned. In 1899 the funds, 
excluding capital, amounted to 96 per cent. of the 
premium income ; in 1902 they only amounted to 59 per 
cent., and a reduction of so large a proportion in so 
short a time can scarcely fail to reflect adversely upon 
the confidence with which the guarantees of the Cor- 
poration are regarded. 

The nature of the business undertaken by the Ocean 
is such as often to involve very heavy payments in case 
of claims arising, in return for very small premiums, 
and especially under Employer’s Liability policies the 
claims may not only be large in amount, but con- 
tinue for many years. The consequence is that many 
classes of policy-holders will naturally look closely at 
the security provided for the fulfilment of contracts. In 
regard to many policies issued by the Ocean, they could 
at any time be transferred to other companies without 
loss, in the event of the security being regarded as.in 
any way inadequate. But the Ocean have admittedly 
alarge amount of Employer’s Liability insurance, and 
under such policies, and in many forms of sickness 
insurance, permanent liabilities are being incurred, and 
— cannot be advantageously transferred to other 
offices. 

There is no doubt that such companies as the Ocean 
have been incurring in recent years liabilities of a more 
permanent nature than has been the case in former 
times : in this respect, tending towards the nature of 
life assurance business, and away from the nature of 
fire insurance. This modern tendency emphasises the 
necessity for permanent financial strength ; and in view 
of this undoubted fact the reserves, in proportion to 
premium income ought to be strengthened rather than 
weakened, and a decrease in the proportion of reserves 
to premium income from 96 per cent. to 59 per cent. is 
not a matter that can be lightly regarded by anyone 
interested in the Corporation. 

The explanation of the causes which have led to the 
unsatisfactory results of the past two years may be 
perfectly correct, and the steps that are being taken to 
remedy the admittedly unsatisfactory condition of affairs 
may be quite judicious ; but neither of these considera- 
tions can affect the undoubted fact that the financial 
osition of the Ocean is very different from what it was 
in previous years. The loss is ascribed to the inadequate 
premiums that could be obtained for emiployers’ insur- 
ance business both at home and abroad. The directors 
urge that it is necessary to obtain this class of business in 
large amounts in order to retain their other connexions. 
They state that they are refusing to renew at inadequate 
rates very large amounts of this class of business, and 
that they are obtaining higher rates of premium than 
formerly prevailed. But whatever steps are being taken 
to remedy the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
there can be no question that the Corporation in this 
respect have adopted a mistaken policy in the past. In 
order to retain connexions, or to extend their business, 
they have taken risks at inadequate rates of premium. 
This may have been due to adequate data not having 
been available; and the present policy of the office 
appears to be to refuse business unless a sufficiently 
high rate of premium can be obtained, although there 
are ominous hints in the chairman’s speech that the 
premiums at present received are not, even now, entirely 
satisfactory. 

One thing is quite certain ; the Ocean must in the very 
near future increase its reserves to a level, in proportion 
to premium income, as high as or higher than formerly 
prevailed, even if this involves a large decrease in the 
business transacted. The tendency of this class of 
business is in the direction of permanent liability, and 
in consequence financial strength is assuming in- 
creasing importance ; and at the risk of less business 
and of decrease, or even cessation, of dividends for 
a time, the Corporation is bound, in its permanent 
interests, to provide financial security for the fulfilment 
of its contracts with which the most captious critic can 
find no fault. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WYNDHAM’S BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


20 April, 1903. 

Sir,—I am afraid that the simple solution of the 
Irish Land question offered by your correspondent Mr. 
R. W. Essington will not work. If I understand him 
rightly, he thinks that Irish landlords could ascertain 
the value of the improvements now legally recognised 
as tenants’ property, and buy out their tenants by giving 
them in fee simple land equivalent in value to those 
improvements. The rest of the land, thus ‘‘ no longer 
charged with tenant right”, the landlord would retain, 
and, presumably, be able to let in the open market. 
Take a rough example: suppose I own a farm of 20 
acres let to a tenant under the Land Acts. Say that 
the value of the tenant’s improvements is equivalent to 
the fee simple of five acres (though I do not quite know 
how this could be calculated). It might pay me very 
well to adopt Mr. Essington’s plan, but does he imagine 
that my tenant would exchange his judicial tenancy of 
twenty acres for the ownership of five acres ? 

The fact is that Mr. Essington—I hope I do not 
wrongly ascribe to him fundamental ignorance of the 
working of the Irish Land Acts—seems to think that 
‘*tenant right” consists only of claim to the value of 
‘tenants’ improvements”—the amount of which, as 
he rightly says, might readily be determined—in cash, 
not in land. He seems to overlook the fact that 
‘*tenant right ” under the Land Acts includes also an 


occupancy interest (due to the fixity of tenure secured 


to judicial tenants), and that this occupancy interest 
(which would exist on a farm where all the buildings 
and improvements were made by the landlord) is the 
only factor on a judicial estate which is left to the open 
market. Thus a letter in to-day’s ‘‘ Times” cites a case 
where a tenant sold his interest for fifty years’ purchase 
of the judicial rent, and tenants constantly sell their 
interest for twenty years’ purchase of the rent. The value 
of the tenant right is a matter for bargaining, and 
cannot ‘‘ readily be determined ” as it would be if it con- 
sisted only of a claim to the value of improvements. 

Mr. Essington’s Jetter seems to confirm what I have 
suspected, that Englishmen interested in Irish questions 
do not realise that the Land Acts, while intended to 
protect the tenant from arbitrary eviction, have by this 
time created at the direct expense of Irish landlords a 
tenant right which is often more valuable practically 
than the fee-simple of the entire estate. For there is a 
brisk open market for tenants’ interests, whereas there 
is no market at all—except with tenants—for the land- 
lords’ property. 

To return to my example. Suppose the judicial rent 
of my twenty acres is £20. The tenant would in reality 
value his total interest in the farm at £400 at least. 
Mr. Essington proposes, if I do not misjudge him, that 
out of my twenty acres I should assign to my tenant in 
fee simple £400 worth of land. I wonder how many of 
my twenty acres would remain to me? 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EuM2£us. 


AN HISTORIC PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Los Angeles Cal. U.S.A. 15 March, 1903. 

Sir,—I send you an extract from J. H. Burton’s 
‘‘History of Scotland”, vol. ii. page 4o1, reign of 
James I. c. 1425, which may be of interest to your 
readers, showing how history repeats itself. 

‘Some of the early statutes of his reign are evi- 
dently the fruit of the King’s observation of the causes 
of the military superiority shown by England in the 
Continental wars.” 

With the following note : 

‘Immediately following, in an Act for the dis- 
couragement of the game of football, is one ponies : 
‘That all men task them to be archers, fra-they be 


twelve years old, and that in ilk ten pound worth of 
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fand there be made bow-marks, and especially near 
paroche kirks, where upon haly days men may come, 
and at the least shoot thrice about, and have usage of 
archery. Act Parl. II. 5, 6.’” 
Yours truly, 
A. K. V. 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEWw. 


Pine Forest Inn, Summerville, South Carolina, 
28 March. 


Sir,—As a further contribution to the discovery 
of ‘“‘Inaccuracies of Authors” I would point out that 
while Thackeray tells of his heroes in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
{the novel without a hero) comforting themselves with 
small beer, adding that soda-water had not been in- 
vented, the weekly ‘‘ Times” of 13 March records the 
sale, by Mr. J. C. Stevens, of a bottle of soda-water 
fished up from the ‘‘ Royal George ”, sunk in 1782. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Burns. 


I quote Thackeray from memory, my books being in 
New York. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


4 Turner’s Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 

21 April. 
Sir,—In your review of Dr. Vignon’s book ‘‘ The 
Shroud of Christ ”, it might have been pointed out that 
there are many works of art in existence which now 
present the appearance of having been “painted in 
Negatine” ; the lights through oxidisation of the pig- 
ment having become darker than the surrounding 

ground.—Yours very truly, J. Kerr-Lawson. 


THE FAUST PUPPETS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


57-59 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
18 April, 1903. 

Sir,—May I remind Mr. Pollock that I published in 
1893: ‘‘ The Life and Death of Dr. Johannes Faustus, 
Master of the Black Art, as played by the Kasperle 
Company, now first done out of German into English” ? 
{1s.) Yours faithfully, 

Davip Nutr. 


THE DAMNING “MISS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Brighton, 5 April, 1903. 

Sir,—For some time I have been engaged in exhaus- 
tive study of the exact line of demarcation that is 
supposed to exist between the ‘‘upper middle class” 
and the ‘‘ lower middle class”. The subject is abstruse 
and interesting while I find the distinctions subtle. The 
matter is too large for full discussion, but the primary 
points of difference between the two classes appear to 
be these : 

1. The lower middle class invariably calls the 
barmaid ‘‘ Miss”. 

2. It invariably says ‘‘Pardon me”, where an 
apology is needed. 

3. It invariably calls a napkin a “‘ serviette ”. 

4. It invariably neglects to change its boots when 
dressing for dinner. 

As an American from the United States (where of 
course there is only one class, according to the Con- 
stitution) this course of study has been to me most 
refreshing and inspiring. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
WaLTER Puetrs Dopce. 


REVIEWS. 


THE OBSOLETE CRABBE. 


‘The Borough.” By George Crabbe. London: Dent, 
1903. Is. 6d. 


ICHARDSON, him of “ Clarissa”, we all know, the 
vain, dull old prosaic dog of a bookseller who 
upset all England and a great part of Europe; the 
friend of Dr. Johnson who made all the ladies of England 
weep for quite different reasons from those which 
would cause the maiden-ladies of England to weep over . 
his works to-day. Him we know for the simple enough 
reason that finding all there is to be known we realise 
there is nothing to be known save the happy accident 
of his fame. There belongs to almost the same epoch 
another vain gentleman, apothecary’s assistant, private 
tutor and finally clergyman, who, if he did not play 
havoc with the ladies’ hearts, had a far deeper and 
wider effect upon the average English heart than ever 
Richardson had. Of him also little or nothing can be 
known. George Crabbe seems to have enjoyed a 
very miserable boyhood; he certainly had, and did not 
enjoy, a very miserable early manhood: then he intro- 
duced himself to Burke, and thereafter all worldly things 
went astonishingly well with him. His first published 
poems set the Town on fire ; after years of silent fossil- 
collecting his later ones fetched prices that would make 
the mouth of a play-writing minor poet of to-day water. 
Since his death he has been published and republished 
again and again ; and now in this year of grace we see 
Messrs. Dent finding it worth their while to republish 
‘* The Borough ”—surely the stodgiest, most prosaic of 
all prosaic poems ever penned. Had Crabbe any of the 
abiding stuff in him, as Homer and Shakespeare had, 
meaning a fresh meaning to each fresh generation, or 
is he a mere literary curiosity, or again do we read him 
as we read Pepys, for vivid pictures of the age in which 
the author lived ? 

He is certainly not a literary curiosity ; no writer has 
had less literature, fewer literary tricks, than he. In 
his verses one finds few quotable lines ; it would be hard 
to find one that has passed into the language. He is 
never exquisite, never lovely ; his emotional level, so to 
speak, is infinitely lower than Goldsmith’s. He has no 
happy trick of phrase; in few versifiers of any celebrity 
can one find fewer good, living, burning phrases. The 
eternal stuff was not in him; to compare him with 
Shakespeare, with Shelley, even with Tennyson, is 
ridiculous. Take the whole of his much-talked-of 
storm scene ; read it and compare it with one line of the 
‘* Tempest”’, 


‘* What care these roarers for the name of king ? ” 


and one feels instantly the difference between the poet 
and the man who was only half a poet or not a poet at 
all. Perhaps he saw and felt the beauty and terror of 
nature, perhaps he did not; but at any rate there are 
two damning facts against him: it is recorded that he 
never cared to waste his time in looking on beautiful 
scenery, and he never once managed to get into his 
lines a sense of the divine magic of nature, that magic 
which enables the true poet to receive through some 
door of the brain a sense of beauty and enables him to 
put it into such words that we receive it by another door 
and see the thing with the poet’s eyes. His imagina- 
tion did not so transfigure common things that he 
could present them to us as strange, wonderful things. 
Let us make another comparison Read his chapter on 
the tombs in the church and the inscriptions on the 
marbles above them ; then think of Tennyson with his 


‘* Place of bones 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam”’. 


There is an enormous difference. The second is pure 
poetry: there is atmosphere, colour, emotion ; the first 
is prose of the prose prosy. Nor does Crabbe ever 
interpret the heart of man or woman: none of his many 
characters is known from the inside: everything is 
described from the outside. 

So we come to the last matter: was he read, is he read, 
for the cruel truth, the deadly accuracy, of his descrip- 
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tions of common life? The answer to-day seems to be 
in the negative. His portrait of the curate, for instance, 
the gentleman in dire need who is relieved by his 
parishioners, is simply grotesque: it is as purely ideal 
as Goldsmith’s Wakefield vicar, and it is not saved by 
a touch of Goldsmith’s humour and softened pessimism. 
The pictures of the clubs, amusements, and so on, 
might be daily newspaper reports shaped into rhyming 
lines. The whole thing is artificial to the last degree. 

Yet we cannot doubt that in his day it was precisely 
the supposed truth of these portraits and pictures that 
made him ‘‘catch on”. Crabbe at any rate got clean 
away from Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses: if 
he lost the poetic charm of his forerunners, he got 
nearer the prosaic manner in which mere facts ought to 
be recorded. It was a formulating, cataloguing age he 
lived in; and he gave the age catalogues and formulas. 
it was an age in which people liked to see each other’s 
weaknesses satirised and ridiculed without anyone in 
particular being made to suffer ; and without pitching 
on individuals Crabbe indulged in much general satire 
at the expense of abstract weaknesses and vices. No 
one can read him now and hand on heart declare his 
descriptions to be ruthlessly in accord with facts; but 
he did his best, and by comparison with the work of his 
predecessors his work must have worn the aspect of 
sheer truth. 

‘The Borough” is indeed in its way a marvellous 
achievement. It is a directory or guide-book done into 
couplets. The poem—if poem we dare call it—is 
divided into Letters, and a mere list of their headings 
is rather comic reading. ‘*‘ The Church ”—Crabbe was 
not a clergyman for nothing: he commences with the 
Church—‘' The Vicar”, ‘*The Curate”, ‘‘ Elections”, 
‘*Trades”, ‘*Clubs”, ‘‘ Prisons” and ‘‘ Schools ”— 
here are a few of the titles. Each is taken in hand in 
the most methodical fashion ; no detai! is too unimpor- 
tant to be omitted; the baldest facts are stated in the 
baldest possible way—and yet over all there rests an 
air of convincing unreality. This combination—plan 
and method with obvious unreality—is grotesque: after 
reading a few of the letters straight through one wants 
to laugh. The humour is dull ; the pathos is unnatural ; 
there is no atmosphere in the picture of the town; and 
the characters who are placed there seem to have come 
off the eighteenth-century stage. ‘‘ The Borough” 
cannot be called poetry ; it is not even literature of a 
high order. In one sense only can it be reckoneda 
literary curiosity : it is literary forms and artifices put into 
the service of a rather low but robust commonsense, 
and the thing is carried through with an unrelenting 
thoroughness. 

There is some talk just now of a Crabbe celebration 
of some sort; and we protest against such a foolish 
notion. Crabbe was emphatically not a great poet— 
even to Goldsmith he stands in much the same relation 
as does Richardson to Fielding. He was a kind of 
versifying Richardson. His themes were different and 
his treatment of them was necessarily different ; but 
there is the same mediocre intellect, the same dogged 
dull perseverance, the same grey outlook on life. 
Clarissa’s woes—how commonplace they are ; and how 
commonplace, how conventional, the lives and scenes 
of ‘‘ The Borough”. Crabbe lived in a curious time, a 
time which had grown a little tired of epigrams and 
felicitous phrases and had not come to regard poetry as 
the medium for the expression of the aspirations and 
storms and fears and hopes of the spirit of man in 
its most exalted moods. Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats, had not brought in the new move- 
ment or come in op it; the highest intellectuality, the 
highest spirituality, and the highest verbal beauty were 
not desiderata. Crabbe stands nearer to Byron than to 
the rest of the early nineteenth-century poets; but 
Byron possessed many times the brains and poetic 
faculty of Crabbe. At his worst Byron could get down 
to be as commonplace as Crabbe ordinarily was; but 
Crabbe could not possibly rise to the heights of ‘* Childe 
Harold”. His rare musical lines do not entitle him to 
rank with the poets. He was robust, sane, eminently 
conventional; he served as a link between the school 
of Pope and his imitators and that of the Lake poets 


’ and Shelley; but we have got far beyond him, and, to 


speak frankly, we don’t need him any longer. 


EGYPT IN COLOUR. 


‘* Egypt.” Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. 
London: Black. 1902. 20s. net. 
OF the making of books on Egypt there is no end, 
but assuredly no book like this has been made 
before. Wecannot remember a single instance of satis- 
factory mechanical representation of Egyptian scenery 
in colour. Hay’s “Illustrations of Cairo” published 
sixty years ago was the nearest approach, but the 
chromo-lithographic process was coarse, and the views 
selected were limited to the subject of the title and did 
not include the desert and water effects which are much 
more difficult to realise than are buildings and street 
scenes. Still earlier, at the close of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, Lane made an exquisite series 
of drawings covering practically the whole field of 
Egyptian scenery, river, desert, temples, towns and 
villages ; but they were all in sepia, and even so it was 
found to be impracticable to reproduce them in colour 
by any process then known which should do justice to 
the delicacy of the work. In the result Lane’s hundred 
or more drawings were deposited in the British Museum, 
where they lie with his unpublished ‘‘ Description of 
Egypt” as he saw it in 1825. Lane, no doubt, 
like his brother the Royal Academician, had the 
artist’s eye and pencil, but considering that they 
were nephews of such a colourist as Gainsborough 
it is remarkable that neither of them painted. In 
Egypt of all places colour is the essential distinctive 
quality : no black and white, still less photographic 
representations, give any idea of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the scenery. There have not been wanting 
numerous painters who have succeeded in transfer- 
ring the tones of the Nile colouring to canvas or 
sketching-block : from John Lewis, the Philip of Cairo 
street scenes, to our present-day artists, such as Mr. 
John Varley, Mr. Tristram Ellis, and Mr. Talbot Kelly, 
they have produced a great deal of admirable work, as 
the walls of many exhibition galleries have testified. 
We do not know that any of them have surpassed or 
even equalled Mr. Kelly in the power of realising on 
canvas those tints of desert and Nile scenery which 
are perhaps the most elusive and difficult to arrest. 
How marvellously faithful his work is everyone who 
knows Egypt will see in the seventy exquisite paint- 
ings which make his book a perfect treasure of beauty. 
No precess can reproduce the work of such a painter 
in its true delicacy, but these illustrations come as 
near to doing justice to the originals as any mechanical 
method can approach. They show us Egypt as it 
really is, without shrinking from the sometimes violent 
contrasts which must appear unnatural to those who 
have not been there, though in some instances we 
must admit that the reproduction has crudely exag- 
gerated Mr. Kelly’s colouring. But making allowance 
tor a few comparative failures and the inevitable limita- 
tions of all mechanical processes, we are free to 
confess that no series of drawings has ever conveyed 
to us so perfect an impression of Egyptian scenery as 
these. 

Mr. Talbot Kelly writes of Egypt simply as a 
painter, and no one is more competent to teach the 
secrets of that beauty which is so difficult to define. 
His remarks on colour are full of that insight and 
freshness which belong to intimate knowledge and 
resulting sympathy. ‘* Colour forms a very important 
item in their decoration, and I think the Egyptian 
displays a wonderful instinctive knowledge of harmony. 
The various coloured habiliments of man or woman are 
never out of keeping or in any way incongruous, and 
often you will see blue and green or pink and red 
together without jarring. But then the tone of each is 
just and the proportions are accurate. Similarly, in 
the painting and dressing of the shops great art is 
displayed, and I particularly call to mind one shop 
which was evidently and intentionally a scheme in red. 
The wooden shutters were painted that particularly 
vivid though rich red you get to know so well in Cairo, 
the inside walls a lighter shade of the same, while the 
owner’s salmon-coloured ‘kaftan’ and crimson sash 
and slippers stood out in relief against the ruddy brass- 
ware he offered for sale. I may also mention another 
point which has struck me, and that is the value of 
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black in their arrangements. Take a saddle with its 
cloths and tassels: the pommel is always maroon or 
crimson leather, and over the saddle is a cloth or 
saddle-bag of varied pattern and colour, but generally 
light in key; but the whole is given a grip and 
character by the fact that the tassels are black, and it 
is this little point of strength that makes the scheme. 
Similarly, in their costumes black figures largely, and 
enhances the value of the brighter garments the 
‘arbiyeh’ partially conceals. In fact, the general 
range of colour in the streets is black, white, and 
blue, among which little glints of red, yellow, purple, 
or green shine like jewels in the sun.” The 
picturesque dress of the Cairene unhappily is fast 
changing ; indeed it is becoming absolutely hideous. 
Nothing more abhorrent to any right-minded Muslim 
can be conceived than the mixture of the graceful dis- 
creetly toned kaftan with the execrable cast-off tweeds 
of a Cook’s tourist. As Mr. Kelly says, ‘‘ Even the 
consular cavass sometimes appears with a European 
overcoat worn above his distinctive and handsome 
Syrian dress. It locks ridiculous, simply, and drago- 
mans, guides, and domestic servants are one and all 
adopting the same habit. I was engaging a servant 
some time ago, and was perhaps a little influenced in 
my selection by the generally artistic appearance of one 
who wore the complete costume of his class. Imagine 
my disgust when Hassan appeared next day in a tweed 
suit and absurd patent leather boots! Of course I sent 
him away to change, and told him if he ever dared to 
appear before me again in such attire I would dismiss 
him instantly ”. 

One great charm about Mr. Kelly’s descriptions of 
Egyptian scenery is that his painter’s eye enables him 
to explain in what the beauty consists which has 
— so many untrained enthusiasts to define. The 
ong habit of close observation, necessary to a painter, 
and the consequent understanding of all the various 
elements which combine to form the complex effect, 
give him a special insight, and make his descriptions 
real pictures, instead of the vague ‘‘ gush” that too 
often does duty for descriptions. He is always looking 
out for contrasts and harmonies, and reasoning out 
with himself the causes of their satisfying combinations. 
He is not afraid to describe a Nile sunset—though 
many glaring failures to catch that most ethereal and 
evanescent of phenomena stare him in the face—and he 
describes it as it is. His book is full of quiet pieces of 
nature study, without affectation or turgid phrase: as 
this—‘‘ The Nile is a river of contrasts no less than of 
harmonies. On one side, mud-banks and cultivation 
are opposed to precipitous ‘cliffs which rise abruptly 
from the water’s edge a thousand feet into the air. 
Close in to the rocks lie boats, dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance by the tremendous mass above them, while the 
blue-clad quarrymen, toiling laboriously, load them 
with their cargoes of dazzling white. Eagles soar 
about the cliffs and are lost to sight before the top is 
reached, and along the narrow strip of shingle-beach a 
small boy and his black flock of goats scramble warily 
in search of pasture. The whole is repeated in the 
water—a mass of shimmering, glittering light which 
almost blinds the beholder.” 

But the book is one to read and possess, not to 
quote in snippets. Whether for its illustrations or for 
its singularly vivid and sympathetic descriptions of 
Egyptian life in the villages and among the fellaheen, 
it is almost equally delightful, and happy is the man 
who owns it. It might be more scholarly, and its 
Arabic (and sometimes its English) less ungrammatical, 
but it could scarcely be more instinct with the true 
spirit of the Nile god. 


A PRISONER ON PRISONS. 


** Penal Servitude.” By W. B. N. London: Heine- 
mann. 1903. 75. 6d. 
HE wise old saying, that only the wearer really 
knows how the shoe pinches, is very markedly 
emphasised in prison matters. We nearly always 
find that men who were ever shut inside the wall take 
a totally different view, alike of punishments and privi- 
leges, from those who only imagine or administer 


what prisoners must undergo and feel. And the 
reason is largely—as the genius of Charles Reade was 
able to adduce and to convey, from his own examination 
—that'the slow but progressive accumulation of sur- 
rounding influences may make most 
rules into unknown tortures; which yet will only tell 
and strike with time. The hard horizon of the prison 
world is so shut in and bounded by the wall that 
things which come uncounted to the free are dwelt 
on there from absence of all else, and become matters 
of supreme importance. What the last match is to 
a castaway upon an island; what the dim nightlight 
is to the darkness of the sick room; so, in the vacuity 
of the convict’s life, becomes the rare and precious 
letter ; the short and supervised grille-guarded visit ; 
even the kind and quantity of the daily skilly is a 


‘serious matter ; and tobacco—in this country—remains 


a thing desired without hope. So that a prisoner 
needs only to be truthful to be interesting. 

With Lord William Nevill’s comments on his own 
position we are not concerned, nor can we class him as 
a criminologist, but what he says of the prison people 
reads like a true account, devoid of any kind of colour- 
ing. Like most prisoners who are not physically of the 
very lowest most degraded type, he found the separate 
confinement, which must precede all penal servitude, a 
very trying ordeal, and the first seven weeks he spent 
at Wormwood Scrubs appeared like seven years. The 
term for convicts used to be nine months, it having 
been determined by many experiments that this was 
about as much as the average man could endure, who 
had long years of future punishment before him. In 
the local prisons the period was extended to eighteen 
months and even two years, but these prisoners had 
the good hope of absolute release before them—if they 
survived—and the two years’ sentence was looked upon 
by many high officials as being dangerous to life or reason. 
The period has been reduced for convicts, by about 
one-third, and local prisoners now earn remission in 
sentences of half a year and upwards, while the intro- 
duction of watched labour in workshops, instead of 
only in the suffocating cells, is one of the many recent 
improvements which we owe to the Commissioners. 
In due time he was removed to Parkhurst the invalid 
prison in the Isle of Wight; while there he met all 
kinds of people, rogues who, if they got half a chance, 
were base enough to exploit their own fellow-sinners 
as they had done the outside world; weak-minded 
persons, more to be pitied than blamed, and neuropaths 
belonging to that yet uncared-for class of the ‘‘ half 
mad” who were ever committing assaults and other 
mischief, as the author affirms, apparently with sur- 
prise, ‘‘ without the smallest provocation”. 

We cannot follow the writer through all his experi- 
ences but he has touched on certain points which are 
of special interest. Of one prisoner he makes the 
amazing statement that about twelve years ago, being 
a boy of 16, he was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life; we wish we could believe the fact of such a 
sentence to be incredible ; but we recall, with shame, 
that in 1886 a lad of 17, according to the ‘‘ Times ”, 
but some papers said 16, was given a life sentence for 
a grave form of attempted extortion. In the old days 
of the nineteenth century it was fairly common to 
find mere boys in penal servitude, but this is not so 
now. The case of the boy O., to which we have just 
alluded, provoked much hostile comment at the time, 
and the judge who disgraced our laws by passing it 
has left the Bench for ever, but there are always men 
possessed with ‘‘ moods” and “cranks”; and as we have 
no Court of Criminal Appeal, these truly shocking 
sentences occur from time to time, and all too soon the 
victim is forgotten. 

‘* Life” sentences in England often mean twenty 
years; up to about 1879 they used to be considered 
every twelve years ; largely through the cruel influence 
of the Kimberley Commission, this period was made 
to be twenty years; but sentences are now considered 
much oftener though not necessarily revised on that 
account. We have no real life sentence in this country 
—as they have, unhappily, in certain lands where there 
is no capital penalty, such as Belgium, Holland and 
Italy. But there are cases of forfeited tickets and of 
accumulated sentences, so that a certain proportion of 
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convicts really die within the wall, and are thus interned 
for the term of their natural life. 

The rules as to ‘‘ talking and walking” have very 
properly been allotted a chapter in this book, and the 
whole question is worth careful studying. It is but too 
little known to the general public that the most precious 

rivilege of human speech was taken away from all 

nglish prisoners in the last twenty years of the old 
administration. It is difficult to believe that even 
men sentenced to fifteen and twenty years of penal 
servitude were never at any time allowed to exchange 
greeting with a fellow-prisoner, but so it was. And to 
this savage rule neither the holy days of the Church, 
nor the holidays of the State, made any sort of 
difference. Well indeed might Mr. Asquith’s Com- 
mittee pass censure upon what it termed ‘‘this very 
unnatural restriction” but it is unfortunately evident 
that a number of prison governors seem bent on trying 
to return to it. Already the weekly conversation-exer- 
cise is being cut down and fenced round with increasing 
severity. The prisoners can have nothing to talk about, 
say some of the officials. It seems that too much 
comfort and routine can kill imagination! Must we 
remind these officers—for really some cease to be as 
men, on the parade ground—that conversation is not 
alone an interchange of logical propositions. We 
are not speaking of short sentences, of weeks, or 
months, when discipline may have to be severe, and 
when, perhaps, the better class of men may like to hide 
their shame in solitude ; but we are speaking of those 
condemned for many years and life. The new manage- 
ment have done so much good that we trust they will 
not yield to those who wonder what men, silent all 
the week, can possibly have to say to those in like 
condemnation ! 


SHAKESPEARE’S EUROPE. 


** Shakespeare’s Europe, unpublished chapters of Fynes 
Moryson’s Itinerary.” Edited by Charles Hughes. 
London : Sherratt and Hughes. 1903. 15s. net. 

N this volume Mr. Hughes has transcribed and re- 
printed the greater part of a lengthy work by a 
sixteenth-century writer on the Europe of his day. The 
original from which the chapters now printed are taken 
exists as a MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi, 

Oxford, though how the work of a Fellow of Peter- 

house, Cambridge, came to find a home in an 

Oxford college apparently is beyond the power of the 
editor, or indeed of anyone else, to explain. Mr. 

Hughes has performed his duties excellently. He has 

written a clear and succinct preface in which with no 

little learning he has gleaned all the available informa- 
tion as to the author, Fynes Moryson, particularly those 
facts which will help the reader to understand the book, 
and after a very brief summary on the character 
of Moryson himself and of his work he leaves him with 
praiseworthy self-restraint to tell his own tale and to 
create his own impressions. Mr. Hughes very pro- 
perly draws attention to the fact that certain portions 
of the MS. have been omitted. A reader who has not 
the original before him is necessarily precluded from 
pronouncing with confidence on the propriety of this 

course, or of judging the wisdom with which such a 

delicate task has been performed. But Mr. Hughes 

has shown so much good sense and care in what he 
has given us, and he has given us so much (practically 

500 large and closely printed pages) that he would 

indeed be a peevish and a gluttonous reader who was 

not prepared to accept as final the editor’s mature 
verdict that the omitted sections, mainly it would seem 
history and very uocritical and dull history, have little 
literary value and are tedious to boot. And in fairness to 

Mr. Hughes we gladly note that the portions selected 

for publication are set forth without expurgation or 

amendment, despite an occasional freedom of phrase 
eminently characteristic and valuable. Furthermore 
with the exception of one section, that dealing with 

Ireland which was published in 1735 and was some 

years ago reprinted by Professor Henry Morley, these 

chapters of the Itinerary see the light for the first 
time. 
The essential facts of the author’s life can be briefly 

Stated. Fynes Moryson was born in 1566 of a good 


‘ 


Lincolnshire family; he became a Fellow of Peter- 
house in 1587, and after taking an ad eundem degree 
at Oxford, by permission of his college (a license not 
unknown to the colleges of the sixteenth century) he 
started in 1591 on the travels which ultimately gave 
him the material for the Itinerary; by a generous 
extension of his leave he continued to explore 
Europe till 1597; in 1600 he ceased to be a Fellow 
and in that year entered the service of Mountjoy in 
Ireland at a very critical period in her history. In 1603 
he returned to England and in 1609 published the first 
part of his Itinerary, and from that year till 1626 
apparently he was engaged on the book which Mr. 
Hughes has unearthed from its home at Corpus. In 
1629 he died. Hence certain important conclusions 
suggest themselves. Moryson had made himself a 
good linguist ; what he describes is what he saw with 
his own eyes and heard with his own ears, which is not 
always the case with travellers. He was a diligent 
student who strove to understand the countries that 
he visited by mastering their history and constitutions, 
witness those sections which Mr. Hughes has omitted 
and much in the book itself. Throughout his life he 
was brought into close contact with great men and great 
affairs, so that he judges of men and things with 
anything but the priggishness of the pedant, or 
a mind warped by the worship of the idols of 
the study. Above all in Ireland he was at head- 
quarters as private secretary to the great Lord 
Deputy whose wise and vigorous policy subdued 
Tyrone. Finally, though unquestionably the material 
is derived from impressions at first hand, the MS. 
written in middle age obviously represents the seasoned 
verdicts of a mature mind. Dealing with Europe on 
a large scale the Itinerary may well deserve the title of 
‘* Shakespeare’s Europe”, even if, as Mr. Hughes 
carefully points out, there is ‘‘not a word of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe or Jonson” in it. As 
a description of the sixteenth-century world it has a 
twofold value and interest—the man himself and what 
he saw. And there is excellent reading provided in the 
human document for a verdict on both in this naive, 
fresh, strong, unprejudiced record with its quaintness 
of phrase, its reverberating echoes in thought and 
speech of mightier masters of the English tongue in 
a mighty period. Nor is the true Elizabethan note 
wanting, the same vividness and unconscious directness 
of brain and sight, sensitive to the simple impression, 
the simplicity of the pen which would translate into 
words exactly, without fussing and niggling, what that 
impression is. How different is Moryson’s attitude from 
that of the modern traveller, tired before he starts by 
the knowledge that it has all been seen a hundred times 
already, explained a hundred times by a hundred pens, 
and codified for use in his guide book; an observer 
disciplined to admire and straining to glean a few 
nuances that have escaped the reapers of two centuries 
in such remorselessly harvested fields. 

To Moryson it is all new, and because it is new to him 
he would make it new to others too. For here we have 
a sturdy Protestant untroubled by any shame for the 
limitations of his own insularism, but not unwilling to 
admit that other peoples and lands than his own may be 
meritorious and fruitful in lessons. Moryson certainly 
makes no effort to conceal his principles and his 
tests. For Turks, Mohammedans and infidels, for 
‘*Poperie” and priests, particularly the priests of 
‘the meere Irish” he has the hatred, and says so, 
of the man who can also be a_ good lover. 
With no real taste for architecture or pictures (he 
wisely never pretends that he has) he leaves them for 
the most part severely alone, but he is deeply curious 
as to cities, and lands, men and their customs, how the 
various foreigners whom he visited are born, grow up, 
fight, marry, amuse themselves, govern themselves, die 
and are buried, what they look like, what they wear 
and eat, where they study and what, what laws they 
have and why, whether their women be fair, flighty and 
false, or good mothers and faithful wives. And so 
open his Itinerary where you please, whether it be in 
Poland or Germany, France, Italy or Turkey, you shall 
find pleasant and shrewd discourse, witty sayings 
recorded, and a picture truly setting forth what Fynes 
Moryson saw and experienced in his travels. Quota- 
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tion would be easy but no excerpts would really 
give an adequate idea of the suggestive reading 
that these pages afford, from the severe analysis 
of the Turkish state down to the measured gravity 
with which the author sings the praises of his 
own island, and solemnly rebuts the charges commonly 
brought against his countrymen of being churlish, dis- 
courteous or miserly, all of which arise because 
strangers ‘‘unthanckfully misconceaue the cause”, 
which is not ‘‘simplisity, but truely belongs to the 
nobility of their myndes, as may appeare by the fore- 
sayd respect to wemen” which certainly Moryson does 
not find a characteristic of the German, more given to 
drunkenness than any other European, or the ‘‘ faynt 
bodies” of the Italians whose incapacity for sports 
stirs his pity. In a word it is not merely the idle 
student of literature, or the Shakespearian scholar who 
will value this book To the historian, as the reprint- 
ing of the Irish section has already shown, it will prove 
a fascinating memoir. We can only heartily thank 
Mr. Hughes for his labour in printing it, and in putting 
it before the public in so workmanlike a way. 


NOVELS. 


** Where Lies Her Charm?” By James M ‘Grigor Allan. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1903. 6s. 


We would earnestly exhort students of unconscious 
humour in fiction—a neglected subject on which some- 
body should write a monograph—to read ‘‘ Where Lies 
Her Charm?” It contains a gallery of worthies who 
deserve to live. First there is (in the year 188-) a 
fashionable young man not yet of age, who has been 
sent down from Oxford, has fought duels, and wears 
a beard. To him enters a virtuous young lawyer 
named Plodde, who, in spite of an Oxford education, 
does not know how to pronounce ‘‘the Derby”. He 
is being called to the Bar in order to do work which is, 
we fancy, unusual with barristers, such as hiring detec- 
tives in view of divorce proceedings. Then we have 
a bishop who marries his deceased wife’s sister in a 
registry office. Further there is a good baronet (there 
is also a bad one of course) who addresses his intimate 
friends as ‘‘ your lordship” and ‘‘ your ladyship” and 

ives them battues of dummy lath and plaster pheasants. 

here is a real major who is going to have a soldier 
flogged in public (time, apparently the present) but 
desists when the vicar’s daughter appears at barracks 
and begs off the culprit. This so impresses the major 
that he puts on his uniform one day and goes to call on 
her father. The author further shows his knowledge of 
affairs by making the bad baronet resolve to disinherit 
his only son by cutting the entail. Mr. Allan has some 
sensible notions, and is evidently in earnest about 
certain defects in modern manners. But we would 
suggest that for a writer whose knowledge of the 
world can be inferred from some of the points we 
mention the novel is hardly the best vehicle for the 
presentment of controversial views. 


‘* A Fatal Legacy.” By Louis Tracy. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1903. 6s. 


Those who like a fresh and vigorous detective story 
may be recommended to turn to ‘‘ A Fatal Legacy”. 
The moving spirit is a barrister, an amateur detective, 
who takes our fancy vastly. He has the skill of Sher- 
lock Holmes without his affectations, and never strikes 
the reader as impossible. A complicated family feud 
supplies the groundwork of the story, which centres in 
the efforts to unravel the mystery of a murder com- 
mitted before its opening. Gradually it is revealed that 
there are three Richmonds in the field, two of them 
cousins of each other and of the murdered man, the 
third, a mysterious unknown who looks remarkably 
like them both. The pleasure in reading such a story 
is spoilt by revelation of the plot—a common practice 
with unprincipled reviewers which should be made a 
penal offence—and we will merely say that for broad 
daring strokes of villainy the blend of the Scots and 
Japanese races, as imagined by Mr. Tracy, puts your 
Poles and your Saxons and your Kelts completely in 
the shade. There is a clever double web of intrigue in 


= book, which is far better written than most of its 
class. 


‘*The Fetich of the Family.” By Edith A. Barnett. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


A secondary title, ‘‘ A record of human sacrifice”, 
strikes the keynote of this story. It is a protest, 
perhaps not unneeded, against the sacrifice of oneself and 
others for an inadequate cause. In sudden emergencies 
consequences are often rightly disregarded, but where 
there is ample time for deliberation it is a wrong and 
perilous course to blind ourselves to the inevitable 
results of our actions. This line Mrs. Whitchurch 
took, and to it she stubbornly adhered. From affection 
for her daughter Blanche, a hopeless and at times a 
dangerous imbecile, from whom she retused to be 
parted, she allowed her own and her husband's happi- 
ness to be marred, and the life of Rhoda, her second 
daughter, to be dwarfed and crippled by Blanche’s 
constant companionship. The reader is scarcely sur- 
prised at the far-reaching consequences of this mistaken 
attitude, or at the desperate measures Rhoda took to 
shake off an intolerable yoke. Against such and 
similar situations in real life ‘‘The Fetich of the 
Family” is a sane and wholesome protest. It is—it 
could hardly be otherwise—a melancholy story, miti- 
gated by no particular charm of style or any flash of 
humour ; but trom the unflinching sincerity with which 
it is written it possesses a genuine and enthralling 
interest. 


‘*Changes and Chances.” By Antoinette Weber. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 


As material for ‘‘ Changes and Chances ” Miss Weber 
has taken the uneventful lives of a group of pleasant 
people, not lacking in culture, in a country neighbour- 
hood. There are no moving incidents in these pages, 
nothing to stimulate excitement ; and yet the reader 
finds himself increasingly interested in the quiet annals 
of Dora Poynter and her friends. The smooth course 
of Dora’s love story is for a time troubled, but it does 
not need much foresight to see that all will end well. 
Dora, with her earnest eyes, her love of serving others, 
and her single-minded loyalty, is a very taking heroine. 
Equally attractive is her friend Mrs. Fordyce, who in 
middle age, with no children of her own and with a 
rather exacting husband, has an unfailing sy mpathy for 
the trials of youth and maid. The author has observed 


carefully, and it is her fidelity to manners—in the wider, 


sense—that gives her book its value. If, as seems 
probable, she has chosen Jane Austen for her model, 
we hope that in her next story she may draw still nearer 
to that great original. In the sea of sensationalism 
such green isles as ‘‘ Changes and Chances” ought to 
be welcome to many voyagers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Wars of the Century and the Development of Military 
Science,” by Oscar Browning ; “ Progress of the British 
Empire in the Century,” by J. Stanley Little ; “ Australia 
in the Century,” by T. A. Coghlan and T. T. Ewing; 
“Economic and Industrial Progress,” by H. de B. 
Gibbings ; “ Continental Rulers in the Century,” by P. M. 
Thornton. “Nineteenth Century” series. London and 
Edinburgh : Chambers. 1903. 55. each net. 


The difficulty with a series such as that to which these five 
volumes belong is that it must necessarily be arranged well in 
advance. Several of the volumes had to be written some time 
before the nineteenth century was complete. Another difficulty 
is so to direct contributors that whilst their works supplement, 
they do not double, each other. On the whole the writers have 
adhered loyally te the subject with which they were charged 
and there is little occasion to quarrel with them on the ground 
that one has covered points made by another. Of the five 
volumes before us we think the most interesting is Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s on the Wars of the Century, which does 
not include the Boer war though that began in October 1899 ; 
Mr. Browning treats his subject racily but we do not find a 
great deal concerning military science in the book. As a story 
of the international contests from Waterloo to Manila Bay it is 
certain to be widely appreciated. Mr. Stanley Little’s volume 
contains some chapters that are not very relevant and some 
profundities of philosophy such as: “The future, save in the 
sense that every man lives in his descendants, is beyond us: 
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we are removed from it by the phenomenon of death.” And 
this is a book whose purpose it is to deal not with the future 
but the past. Messrs. Coghlan and Ewing’s Australia is a 
sidelight on the Imperial progress which Mr. Little describes 
and digresses from, and Mr. H. de B. Gibbings’ “ Economic 
and Industrial Progress” will be the better appreciated and 
understood by those who read Mr. Little, Mr. Coghlan and Mr. 
Ewing. Mr. Thornton’s “ Rulers in the Century” gives us the 
personalia of the Continental Courts. As a whole the series 
will supply useful material for estimating the movements of the 
nineteenth century, but the volumes are unequal in interest 
and merit. 


The Edinburgh edition of the Waverley Novels, making 
48 volumes in all, issued by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, is 
now complete. Admirably printed and well bound the volumes 
will be welcome in any library which may not be already 
possessed of a Scott. The collection of frontispiece portraits 
of the author of “Waverley” would alone make the edition 
noteworthy. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Avril. 3f. 


They who remember M. Boissier’s masterly papers on 
Tacitus which appeared in this Review some little time back 
will be greatly interested to read M. Dominic’s review of them 
in book form. Some remarks of his own, as well as of the 
author, on the use of original authorities in writing history may 
be commended to our historians of to-day, many of whom quote 
such authorities ad nauseam to the exclusion of original 
reflection. ‘The historian, no less than the savant, must be 
an artist. Never was it more necessary than now to 
call attention to the fact that the study of the documents on 
which historians call upon us to rely isa preparation for history 
but is not history itself, that they must be interpreted, brought 
into use but not merely placed side by side; and that, to 
employ a comparison of Taine’s, they are like scaffolding 
which serves for building a house, and that we remove as soon 
as it is built”. The anonymous writer on Algeria continues his 
criticism of the French régime there and deals this month with 
taxation, administration, and courts of justice. He proposes 
several useful reforms and has evidently learned something 
from English colonial methods. We are rather weary of 
M. Olivier’s long-winded attacks on Bismarck, he has another 
this month & propos of the war of 1866. 


THEOLOGY CRITICAL AND PASTORAL. 


Three Books by Bishop Welldon: “The Revelation of the 
Holy Spirit.” By J. E. C. Welldon. 6s.; ‘“ The Con- 
secration of the State” By J. E.C. Welldon. 2s. net; 
“T Live.” By J. E. C. Welldon.” 1s. 6d. net. London: 
Macmillan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 


In “ The Revelation of the Holy Spirit” Bishop Welldon has 
made an experiment in popular Biblical theology, his aim being 
to instruct not the professed theologian but the intelligent lay- 


(Continued on page 526.) 
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man or laywoman. The larger part of the book is taken up 
with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit revealed in the Old and 


: New Testaments ; then comes the doctrine of the Church as 


stated in the Fathers and the Creeds, while the last chapter 
traces the operation of the Spirit in Church history. Our im- 
pression is that the theologian will find his treatment of the subject 
too thin, and the layman too rhetorical. It is true that 
the author has collected and arranged the texts as to the Holy 
Spirit with care and skill—especially is this the case in the 
Acts of the Apostles—but his own comments seldom rise above 
the obvious and familiar ; and when the obvious is presented 
with much rhetoric it does not become popular, it only gets 
dull. And there is not only too much in some places, but there 
is too little in others; Bishop Welldon is not ignorant of 
modern criticism but he is sometimes disappointingly silent 
about it. He has no word on the controversies that have been 
raised round the account of the Virgin birth, no explanation of 
the apparent discrepancy in the accounts of the first and 
the fourth Gospels as to John the Baptist’s treatment of 
our Lord at His baptism; yet these are just the points 
on which many thoughtful laymen may feel puzzled and 
naturally look for information. These are defects which rather 
seriously mar his work ; it is not a bad book but it might have 
been very much better. In his second book “ The Consecra- 
tion of the State” Bishop Welldon is on ground where he is 
more at home. A sermon on the Coronation has been expanded 
into an essay on the relation of the State to religion; the 
subject is wide and suited for general treatment and a modest 
display of classical and other learning ; rhetoric is not out of 
lace, and a few platitudes more or less do not matter. The 
k will be found a short and effective presentation of the 
case for the public recognition of religion and for a Christian 
State. But in “I Live” we do not think Bishop Welldon has 
produced a strong book ; it is a treatise on Christian ethics, 
or the motive and character of the Christian life and its helps 
and hindrances. He means it, as he says, not for advanced 
Christians but for those who are setting out on their journey, 
and this explanation to a certain extent disarms criticism ; but 
yet the judgment we passed on his first book applies equally 
to this ; it is too rhetorical for the beginner, and too ordinary for 
the advanced student. 


“The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland.” By H. Zimmer. 
Translated by A. Meyer. London: Nutt. 1902. 35. 6d. 
net. 

Professor Zimmer is one of the first authorities in Europe on 
the: Keltic Church, and we are glad that his article in Herzog’s 
“ Realencyclopadie” has been translated and published 
separately. The translation is somewhat heavy and many of 
the sentences are still German sentences with English words, 
but it is clear and readable and presents us with a short 
workmanlike history of the Keltic Church ; it is by a scholar 
whose footnotes show, as only footnotes can, how thoroughly he 
knows his subject. Scientific research destroys cherished tra- 
ditions and it 1s sad to find that S. Patrick, as founder of Irish 
Christianity, is analysed almost out of existence ; but it is certain 
that the South of Ireland was Christian before Patrick’s time, 
so Christian indeed as to have produced in Pelagius a really 
first-class heretic. A certain Palladius however does seem to 
have been consecrated by Pope Celestine as Bishop of the Irish 
Church in 431, and to have adopted the name Patricius in order 
to impress his flock with the nobility of his family ; so that he 
had his weaknesses. Yet the early Kelts were a credit to their 
religion ; they wrote their Scriptures in the most exquisite 
hand the world has ever seen ; they were the most learned 
students and the most ardent missionaries in Europe ; and their 
practical Christianity, their zeal, humility, and sweetness make 
many of thém the most attractive characters we can find in all 
Church history. 


“The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible.” 
By J. G. Carleton. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1902. 95. 6d. net. 


This is a careful piece of work and must have cost the author 
an amount of time we tremble to think of. Dr. Carleton has 
made a most elaborate examination of the language of the 
Authorised Version in the light of the earlier English versions. 
Of these the most important were “the Great Bible” of 1539 
which was itself a revision by Coverdale of an earlier transla- 
tion by Matthews, and “the Bishops’ Bible” of 1568, undertaken 
by a committee of divines at the instance of Archbishop 
Parker. But this latter date marked the establishment of a 
seminary for English Roman Catholics at Douay, which ten 
years later was removed to Rheims. They studied hard at the 
Scriptures, and a translation of the Bible into English was made 
for their use by one Gregory Martin ; as was natural it was 
based on the Latin Vulgate though with frequent reference to 
‘tthe Greek and reminiscence of the earlier English versions. 
The translators of our Authorised Version of 1611 were directed 
to follow the Bishops’ Bible as far as possible ; but the purpose 
of Dr. Carleton’s elaborate analyses is to prove that they made 
a much larger use of the Rheims version than has hitherto 
been supposed ; we think he has made out his case and that 
much of the beauty of our Bible English is due to that source. 


Of reprints and new editions we have received the following. 


“John Wesley’s Journal.” Abridged by P. L. Parker. With 
an Introduction by Hugh Price Hughes, and an Appreciation 
of the Journal by Augustine Birrell. London: Isbister. 1902. 
38. 6d. net. The abridgment here is considerable and only 
about one quarter of Wesley’s published journal—which itself 
was only a portion of the complete journals—is given ; but the 
selection has been made with care. The look of the book has 
been spoilt by the editor’s practice of dividing up the pages 
into sections headed by descriptive titles, which give it a sort 
of “ Daily Mail” appearance. 


“The Eve of Christianity: a Glance at the State of the 
World about the Time of Augustus.” By F. T. Richards. 
London: Grant Richards. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Richards 
has reprinted and slightly revised four magazine articles on the 
state of the Roman Empire at the time of Christ. They are 
well written, interesting and popular without being careless, 
and the last of the four is the best ; the author knows enough 
to avoid representing life under the Empire as either too good 
or too bad in comparison with Christianity. 


“ Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation of Death and 
Immortality.” By Sir Henry Montagu, first Earl of Man- 
chester: reprinted from the fourth edition (1638-9). London: 
Henry Frowde. 1902. Is. net. This is a good reprint of a 
quaint and beautiful book of meditations, worthy to rank with 
the “ Religio Medici” ; we hope that it will pass through many 
editions. 


“The Truth of Christianity.” By W. H. Turton. Fourth 
Edition. Carefully revised throughout. London: Jarrrold. 
1902. 3s. 6d. Major Turton’s book is well known by this 
time, and its fourth edition is likely to have a large sale; 
its printing and arrangement are good. 


“No Cross, No Crown.” By W. Penn, with an Introduction 
by J. D. Hilton. London: Isbister. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. A 
well-printed edition with a good introduction, though Mr. 
Hilton is possibly too enthusiastic about Penn’s famous work, 


“The Amen of the Unlearned.” A lay commentary by 
M.C. E. London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 5s. net. A collec- 
tion of papers on theological subjects, mainly on New Testa- 
ment theology, which have appeared from time to time in the 
“ Spectator ”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 528, 
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From MR. MURRAY’S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 394. APRIL, 1903. 


s. MONTESQUIEU IN ENGLAND. By J. Cuurton re 

LEPROSY. By Georce Pern 

OR RAVENNA? 


ted). 
JOHN GOWER, POET. 
THE MACEDONIAN MAZE. 
A MILTONIAN ROMANCE. By J. W. Mackair. 
HELLENISM IN THE EAST. 
THE PROVINCIAL MIND, B 
ro. THE NEED OF RURAL ENGLAN 
rr. THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
x2. THE CONSULAR SERVICE AND ITS WRONGS. 
53 LONDON EDUCATION AND THE ACT OF 1902. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


The ideal Spectator—The Dramatic Critic—Old and New 
Criticism. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


A WORK OF POETRY. 
THE PIPES OF PAN. 


By BLISS CARMAN. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Bio- 


Bor ical Essays. By the Right Hon, Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
UFF, G.C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ Notes from a ” Two vols. crown 8vo. 
[¥ust out. 
ether a most ing, and it useful, work.” ( 
ost interesting volumes, part biography, criticism, most 
fore ) personal reminiscence, are the of a man 
'y the times in which he lived.” — Vanity Fair. 


A NEW WORK BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
ISABELLA D’ESTE, Marchioness of 


MANTUA, 1474-1539. A Study of the Renaissance. By 

JULIA | CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), Author of “Beatrice d’Este,” 
Madame,” “‘ Sacharissa,” “lhe Painters of Florence,” &c. With Illustra- 

tions. Two vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. Just out. 


By RecinaLp (Illus- 


GerorGE STREET. 
D. 


[Just out. 


[Just out. 


pa « fle 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


From Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston & Co’s List, 


By the late WILLIAM BLACK. 
WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
These Sketches have been collected with a view to making a 
complete Edition of William Black’s Works. 
“* Black had the pen of a aaty writer......The sketches are literary and rich in 


imaginative colouring......A k pleasantly reminiscent of a writer of no little 
dmaginative power. "Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Charming, unaffected, and infused with that delightful temperament which 
so many of the tonic properties of gocd fiction.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


** Will have considerable value for many—for all, that is, who retain an agreeable 
recollection of the writings of William Black.” —Globe. 


IBEX SHOOTING ON THE HIMALAYAS. 


By Major NEVILLE TAYLOR. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


“* Contains one b ged bear story and a hundred and fifiy pages of well-described 
sport.” — Pall Mali Gazette. 


._ “ This interesting record of ibex shooting on the Himalayas.....,Well worth read- 
ing.” —Birmingham Post. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CIVILISATION IN 
CONGOLAND. 


By A BELGIAN. 
With end 
This work constitutes a refutation of the charges brought whe the Congo State 
Gn a book recently published entitled Civilisaton i in Congoland 
CONTENTS. 


Part 1. Opinions :—Treatment of the Natives—Justice—Slavery and the Slave 
— Barbarous Customs—Anti-Alcoholic Measu —Mi ‘Conclusions, &c. 
t Il. Retutations :— Interviews with Commandant Nilis, Sir H. M. Stanle 
Mr. ‘Liebrechts, General Secretary of the Home ment, and others —Sir H. Mt 
Stanley’s Letters to the “ Tim Houdret, Major 
Malfeyt, and others. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrtp. 
St Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


** Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” : 
Bell. 55. net. 
** The Studio ” Library :—Representative Art of Our Time (Part V.), 


Botticelli (A. Streeter), 


Offices of ‘* The Studio.” 25. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
‘Studies in Contemporary Biography (James Bryce). Macmillan, 
10s. net. 
Wesley and his Preachers (G. Holden Pike). Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (Annotated by 
Thomas Carlyle and Edited by Alexander Carlyle. 2 vols.), 
John Lane. 25s. net. 

Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua 1474-1539: a Study of the 
Renaissance (Julia Cartwright [Mrs. Ady} 2 vols.) Murray, 


255. net. 
CLAssICcs. 
College Series of Greek Authors: Xenophon, Memorabilia (Edited by 
Josiah Renick Smith). Ginn. 6s. 6d. 
FICTION. 


The Untiiled Field (George Moore). Unwin. 6s. 

Pour Elles Seules (par Edyth [Lady] Murray). Eton: Spottiswoode 
et Cie. 35. nete 

The Gold Wolf (Max Pemberton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Conflict (M. E. Braddon). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

Crowborough Beacon (Horace J. Hutchinson). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Typhoon (Joseph Conrad). Heinemann. 6s. 

Reprobate Silver (Roy Devereux). Richards. 6s. 

The Adventures of Harry Revel (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

The House on the Mine (Bertha C. Foster). 


HIsTory. 
The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
George I. (W. H. Wilkins). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
War Record of the York and Lancaster Regiment 1900-1902 
(A. H. C. Kearsey). Bell. 75. 6a. net. 
1800 Marengo and Hohenlinden (Colonel George Armand Furse). 
Clowes. 15s. 


Cassell. 6s. 


Drane. 6s. 


Law. 


The Education Act 1902 (Montague Barlow and H. Macan. Second 
Edition). Butterworth. 35. 6d. net. 

The Law of Public Education in England and Wales (G. Edwardes 
Jones and J. C. G. Sykes). Rivingtons. 21s, net. 


NATURAL HIstTory. 
The Rdéle of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in Plants (Burton E. 


Livingston). Chicago: at the University Press. $1.50. 
Alpine Flowers for Gardens (W. Robinson. Third Edition, Revised). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Edinburgh Waverley” :—Vols. XLVI. and XLVII.: Count 
Robert of Paris; Vol. XLVIII. : Castle Dangerous. Edinburgh: 


ack. 6s. net each. 

The Ring of the Nibelungen (Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil 
Crump). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

The Little Folks’ Fairy Stories. Dent. 1s. 6d. 

Humorous Poems (Tom Hood), 2s. net; A Laodicean (Thomas 
Hardy), 3s. 6¢@. Macmillan. 

Selected Poems (George Meredith). 

The Romany Rye (George Borrow). 

Condensed Novels (Bret Harte. 
and Windus. 2s. net. 

The Variorum Shakespeare 
Lippincott. 18s. 

Six Dramas of Calderon Freely Translated by Edward FitzGerald 
(Edited by H. Oeloner). De La More Press. 35. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
A General History of Commerce (William C. Webster), 6s. 6d.: Die 
Harzreise (Heine. Edited by Leigh R. Gregor), 2s. Ginn. 
Lectures et Conversations Frangaises (par W. G. Hartog). Rivingtons, 


Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 
The Two Series Complete). Chatto 


:—Macbeth (Horace Howard Furness). 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Human Immortality (Prof. William James). Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Dissertation on Leading Philosophical Topics (Alexander Bain). 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Vaccination Problem in 1903 (Alexander Paul). 

The Stellar Heavens (J. Ellard Gore). Chatto and Windus. 

Life History Album (Francis Galton). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley (Supplementary 
Volume. Edited by Professor Sir Michael Foster and Professor 
E. Ray Lankester). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


King. 2s. 6d. 


Republics versus Woman (Mrs. Woolsey). Gay and Bird. 3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

Youth and Duty (Rt. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon). R.T.S. 3s. 6a. 

Addresses on the Temptation (Edward Lee Hicks). Macmillan. 


35. net. 

Studies in Theology (J. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. Wicksteed). 
Dent. 55. net. 

Church Discipline-(Joseph McCabe). Duckworth. 3s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charities, Annual Register and Digest 1903. Longmans net. 

Dramatic Criticism : Three Lectures delivered: at the Royal Institu- 
tion, February 1903 (A. B. Walkley). Murray. 55. net. 


(Continued on page 530.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. JOHN LANE’S 
NEW SPRING BOOKS. 


READY ON APRIL 28. 


NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE and Edited by ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


In two volumes, Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 25s. net. 


*,* These volumes contain upwards of 250 hitherto unpublished letters 
of Mrs, Carlyle ; her unabridged Journal ; and her humorous and quaintly 
candid story of her first love. The volumes are also distinguished for their 
lithographic and photogravure illustrations, including hitherto unpublished 
see of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Lord and Lady Ashburton, and the 

utiful Kitty Kirkpatrick. 


A NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN. 


MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations by Donatp MaxweELt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. net. 


*.* A prominent feature of this book is the remarkable black-and-white 
work of Mr. Donald Maxwell, who has shown in his admirable drawings 
how sympathetically he has entered into the author's schemes. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY. 


SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Bound in cloth rs. 6d. net. Bound in leather 2s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. Witrrip 


WARD, Author of “ One Poor Scruple.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Mrs. Ward’s novel, carefully written, intelligently thought out, is an 
oasis in modern fictional literature.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ The characterisation of Lady Chenton is a 
well-nigh perfect achievement of art.” 


CORNET STRONG, OF IRETON’S 
HORSE. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of 
“* Rupert by the Grace of God,” ‘“* Beatrix Infelix,” &c. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations by Maurice GreirrRNHAGEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The 7imes.—‘‘ Miss McChesney has written a fresh, clear, historical 
sketch which is readable not only because the characters havea life of 
meaning ot their own, but also from the charm that goes with crisp and 
cultivated descriptions of persons, events and things.” 


THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. By Vanpa 
Author of ‘‘ Heart's Desire.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A very clever novel..... the author displays a 
jae a sympathy, and a rightness of intuition which are quite 
unusual, 


A GIRUWS LIFE IN A HUNTING 
COUNTRY. By HANDASYDE. Crown 8vo. cloth, desigued 
cover, 3s. 6d. 

The 7imes.—“‘ This is not the hunting novel of the common type, but 
an agreeable picture of country society.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN SCARLET AND GREY.” 


CONTRASTS. By the Hon. Mrs HENNIKER, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The World,—“ There is a prose in more than one of them, and in 
all we recognise insight, sympathy, keen womanly compassion, and the sure 
perception of the dramatic that makes the true story-teller ” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.” 
A New EpiTion oF 
MADEMOISELLE MISS. By Henry Har- 

LAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Speaker.—“ All through the book we are pleased and entertained as 
we always are by Mr. Harland’s fluent wit.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES BRYCE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” &c. 
8vo. 10s, net. 


Times.—‘ A volume of very varied interest ; a durable addition to biographicz 
literature......It is a veritable pleasure to be guided through a rich portrait-gallery- 
of great Englishmen by the wide culture, the sound judgment, and the unfailing. 
fairness of Mr. Bryce......A book which is only too brief, and prompts the desire for 
a continuation.” 


1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historieal Annual of the States of 
the World, for the Year 1903. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


MAY NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


ConTENTsS FoR MAY: 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. ; RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By STEPHEN Gwynn. Chapters IX.- | SWITZERLAND OF THE WAY- 
SIDE. 


| 
By H. C. Macpowatt. 
ee | BLACKBIRDS AT LANCING. By 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR JoserH TRUMAN. 
FIGHTING POWER. By Lieut.- TBE, PLEASURES OF THE 


Colonel F. N. Mauve. | ewe PEOPLES AND A PRO 
T 
 GATHEDRAL. = By G. D. 


Havetock EL tis. 
THE LITTLE SISTER OF THE | A WHITE STRANGER. By Mrs. 
POOR. By Miss Evirn SELLERs. Cuan-Toon. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains: 
MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. II.—ADELINA PATTI. By 
HERMANN Kuen. Pictures from Photographs and a Daguerreotype- 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. By Mrs. Everarp Cores. me 
WITH THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. (An Artist's Reminiscences.) By 
ARTHUR SCHNEIDER. Pictures by the Author. 
THE YELLOW VAN. VII. By RicHarp WuHITEING. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,® Also Ready Volume LXV., November to April. Price 10s. 6d- 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains: 

THE ARTIST, THE SPARROW, AND THE BOY. Story. By Jorn Y- 

CorvELL. 
IN CHAUCER'S YOUTH. Story. By E. A. : 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 

By Howarp Py te. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
®,* Also Ready Volume XXX., Part I., November to Apiil. Price 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


A NEW VERSION OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAI- 
YAM. Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS by 
FREDERICK BARON CORVO, Author of ‘‘ In His Own Image,” 
&c. With an Introduction by NATHAN HaskeLt Do.e. Together 
with a Reprint of the French Text. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 
Vol. I 


THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By Harry 
ROBERTS. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers 
ofthe Country. 

Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. net ; limp leather, 4s. net. 

The Daily News.—“ An attractive little book written from the point of 
view of a practical man and a philosopher. The illustrations will fascinate 
anyone who has ever camped or tramped.” 

"4° A prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. , JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. By W. A. 
XIIL-XV. By Henry | SHENSTONE, Ss. 
Surow Munemean. FROM A CONVENT GARDEN. 
y his old pupil, J.D.R. 
REJECTED (ADDRESSES. By By A. 
iscount ST. CYRES, 
A DAY OF MY LIFE ON BOARD. 
PRIONS. 1X. The City. HM.S. BRITANNIA, Naval 
UNPOPULARITY OF PRI- ne 
THATE PAGETT. By Major W. P. | THE MUDALIYAR’S CASE By 
Drury. ANNE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Plage, S. W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST. 


TWO IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN CIVIL- 
IZATION 
Being Some Chapters in European History. 

By S. LILLY. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. Ready at all Libraries. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘Is Life Worth Living ?” ‘ Social Equality,” &c. 

“In more senses than one, perfectly unique.”— Daily News. 

**No one can read this defence of religi beli 
exalted, always convincing "—Daily Mail. 

“* The interest of mankind in these problems is undying, and it will be hard to 
find in recent works a discussion of them with greater candour and ability than is 
here presented.” —Daily Telegraph. 

DICKENS AS A POET. 
THE POEMS AND VERSES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Edited and arranged, with biographical introductions, by F. G. KITTON. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. od. net cloth, 5s. net leather. 
This is a collection of all Charles Dickens's work in metre, including the lyrics to 


his little-known operettas.. Mr. Kitton, the foremost authority on Dickensiana, 
contributes brief introductions, full of information and colour. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR ROBERT HART'S BOOK. 
THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM. 


By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
New Impression. With a new Chapter, ‘China Reform and the Powers.” 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 


THE DEVIL’S KEG. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 
The Zimes says :—‘‘ A human drama, grim and realistic.” 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by ETHEL M. M. McKENNA. 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. net per vol. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES READY ON MONDAY. 
VOLU Ill 


NURSERY AND SIGK-ROOM. Containing 


“ Ethical Training of Children,” by Lady Isabel Margesson. ‘“‘ Practical 
of Children,” by Ethel Lamport. ‘‘ Nursing,” by Miss H..F. Gethen. 


VOLUME IV. 
SOME ARTS AND CRAFTS. With numerous 


Illustrations. Containing ‘‘ Furnishing and Decoration,” by Miss May 
Crommelin and Mrs. Caroline Shaw. ‘‘ Woodcarving.” by Miss M. E. Reeks, 
Assistant Teacher at the School of Art Woodcarving, South Kensington. 
se le eee by Miss Halle. ‘‘ Decorative Weaving,’ by Miss Clive Baylev, 
Foundress of the Bushey School of Weaving. ‘‘ Bookbinding,” by Ethel M. M. 
McKenna. “ Artistic P 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY IN 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Vol. XV. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illus- 


trations Puiz. 

Vol. XVI. GREAT EXPECTATIONS and THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 16 Illustrations by Marcus 
Strong, R.A., and J. G. 

. NEW VOLUMES IN THE EDINPURGH CARLYLE. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS: 

JOHN KNOX: KINGS OF NORWAY, &c. 
In Three Volumes. 2s. net per vol., cloth ; 2s. 6d. net per vol., leather. 


THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
With nearly 700 Illustrations by Cruikshank,“ Phiz,” &c. 


In Twenty-two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


The volumes, which are set in large type, are being printed at the Oxford 
University Press on good opaque paper. The longer works have been priced at 2s. 
net each in cloth, and the ten shorter volumes at 1s. 6d. net each in cloth. Bound 
in paste grain leather, gilt top, the books wili cost 3s. 6d. net and 3s. net respec- 


NOW READY. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, Etc. 


43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. €d. net, 
OLIVER TWIST. 

24 Illustrations, cloth, rs. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net, 

NOW READY. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
39 lilustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 
6 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
75 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
THREE BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER, WHEN FOUR WILL BE ISSUED, 
COMPLETING ‘THE EDITION. 
Each Volume can be obtained separately. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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d; now ironic, now 


hotography,” by Miss Alice Hughes. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


England’s Mission by England’s Statesmen : Chatham—Chamberlain 
(Edited by Arthur Mee). Richards. 6s. 

Garden, A Woman’s Hardy (Helena Rutherford Ely). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Golfer’s Rubaiyat, The (H. W. Boynton). Richards. 35. 6d. net. 

Holborn and Bloomsbury (Sir Walter Besant and G. C. Mitton). 
Black. Is. 6d. net. 

Industries, The Place of, in Elementary Education (Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp). Chicago: at the University Press. 

Ireland, Examination Papers 1902 of the Royal University of. 
Dublin : at the University Press. 

Manuscripts in the British Museam, Catalogue of Additions to, in the 
Years 1894-1899. Published by order of the Trustees. £2 8s. 

Nip, The. Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. 

Pudding and Pastry Book, The (Elizabeth Douglas). Richards. 
2s. 6d. 


Stage, The, in 1902 (Agnes Platt). Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. net. 

Templar, Letters of a, 1820-50 (Selected and Arranged by W. L. 
Rushton). Simpkin, Marshall. 

With Elia and his Friends in Books and Dreams (John Rogers). 
Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL:—The Law Quarterly 
Review, 5s5.; The Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The Burlington, 
2s. 6d. ; The English Historical Review, 5s.; The Liberty 
Review, 6d. ; Vectis, 3¢.; The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The 
Library, 35. 

For May :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; Longman’s Magazine, 
6d. 


NEW BOOK ON VERSE STRUCTURE. 


A STUDY OF METRE. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 
** Mr. Omond’s sense of metre seems to me very ¢elicate, just and sane.” 
Wa. Arcuer, in the Morning Leader. 
“ This volume contains a very judicious and sensible treatment of a problem too 
often mishandled by prejudiced pedants.”—G/asgow /erald. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


THE CROWCOMBE COURT LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stree 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, the 6th May, at 1 o'clock precisely a select 
PORTION of the CROWCOMBE COURT LIBRARY, Taunton. Somerset, 
comprising Winslow's Hypocrisie Unmasked, 1646, Cotton Mather’s Wonders 
of the Invisible World, 1693, and other rare Americana; a remarkable col- 
lection of tracts relating to trade, political, and social subjects, witches and 
witchcraft, Scotland and Ireland, the Civil War, Commonwealth, Church 
matters, &c.; an exceptionally fine Sarum Hore, printed on vellum and 
other liturgical books; topographical works, including Norden’s Description 
of Cornwall, one of four copies printed on vellum, books on gardening, speci- 
mens of binding, Buck’s Views, the Nuremberg Chronicle, hooks of prints, &c. ; 
early voyages and travels, including those of Hakluyt, Purchas, nd others; 
Old English literature and examples of typography, a fine collection of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century manuscripts and historical documents, including 
Proceedings in Parliament, Revenue Accounts of the Army and Navy, Genea- 
logy and Heraldry, others relating to Scotland, Ireland, various English Counties 
and America : a very important original unpublished manuscript of Care's Collec- 
tions for a History of Somerset, in 8 vols. folio ; State papers, Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings, household bovks, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A COLLECTOR, MOSTLY IN 
oo BINDINGS, BY THE MOST EMINENT MODERN 
BINDERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 7, at 1 o'clock ,recisely, the choice 
and valuable LIBRARY of a collector, comprising library editions of the writings 
of Byron. Dickens, Thackeray, Fielding, Froude, Lecky, and other standard 
authors, Bewick’s quadrupeds, birds, Fables of sop, &c., modern French illus- 
trated books, and works illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and Leech, and 
others with coloured plates; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones of Venice, Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ; Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edision, and other works 
of reference ; extra illustrated books, illuminated Hora, Dibden’s Bibliographical 
Decameron, Bibliographical Tour, both on large paper, and his other publications ; 
Audsley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan, 2 vols.; Keramic Art of Japan, 2 vols. ; 
Hamerton’s Works, Tu ner's England and Wales, books of prints, &c. ; Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, by Dallaway, 5 vols., india proofs; Walton and Cotton’s 
Complete Angler, 2 vols., Pickering ; White's Natural History of Sclborne, first 
edition, &c. All in unusua'ly fine condition, and for the most part in chui e bind- 
ings by Hering, F. Bedford, Cobden, Sanderson, Riviére, Zaehnsdorf, Fazakerley, 
mage and cther celebrated binders. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE BAGINTON HALL LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODG 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 8, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY from Baginton Hall, near Coventry. Sold by order of the Trustees 
of the late William Bromley Davenport, Esq., comprising Bartsc’, Le Peinteur 
Graveur, 21 vols., Elizabethan and other Early English literature, Hearne’s works, 
29 vols., large paper, tracts and —— by Swift, Addison, Pope, Defoe, 
ay, &c., topography, including Leland’s works, Lysons’ Mana Britannia, 
Atkyns’ Glostershire, Bridges’ Northamptonshire, Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols., 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, Shaw's Staffordshire, large paper, with the ari. emblazoned, 
&c., early voyages and trav.!s, specimens of binding, White's Selborne, first 
edition, Curtis's Flora Londi:ensis, and other scientific literature, Shakespeare's 
works, third folio, 1663, manuscripts and historical documents, comp ising a 
fifteenth-century English manuscript on vellum, a very rare holograph letter by Ben 
Jonson, with an epitaph in verse, of 14 lines, also in his handwriting, 4 superb 
example, Proceedings in Par'iament, Papers relating to the Daven).ot Family, 
Household and Commonplace Books, Genealogical, Legal, and Mi-cellaneous 
Papers, Star Chamber Transactions, State Papers, &c., other prop. rties, including 


rting books, first editio: s of contem authors, books with coloured plates, 
and copir s of the third, and fourth folio Sh-kespeares, - 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S POPULAR NOVEL, 
“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.” 


‘“‘The most appealing type of heroine ever presented in 
fiction.”—Mr. W. D. Howe Lts. 


Over 110,000 Copies Sold in 
England and America. 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 


NORTH AMERICAN ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ contained no other characters, the portraiture of Julie le 
Breton and Lady Henry would make it a notable piece of fiction...... 
In lightness of touch, variety of mood and temperament, and ease of 
mood, this story marks Mrs. Ward’s highest achievement. In no 
other novel has she given so many evidences of the possession of the 
original qualities of the novelist ; knowledge of life, dramatic power, 
sympathy of imagination, humour and the gift of pathos.” ; 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—« Not since her admirable 
early study, Miss Bretherton, has Mrs. Ward done anything so ample 
and human as her new book, ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ In atmo- 
sphere alone the novel is rarer and clearer than that of any ‘ society’ 
fiction we have seen for a very long time, and the characters are con- 
formable to the air they breathe —that of inmost Mayfair.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A Weekly Magazine Journal. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE 2d. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


Grand Spring Number of 
“TO-DAY.” 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Containing a Complete Short Story by the late 
FRANK NORRIS, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Pit,” ‘*The Octopus,” &c. 


“A DEAL IN WHEAT” 


And numerous Short Stories, Articles, &c., by W. L. ALDEN, G. B. 
BurGIn, Curis. HEALY, F. FRANKFORT Moore, EDWIN PuGH, 
W. CARTER PLaTTs, and FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Wittiest of all the Weeklies. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 


QUEEN : 
Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I. 
and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, 


Count Konigsmarck. 
(Now first published from tke Originals.) 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “‘ Caroline the Illustrious, Queen Consort of George II.”, &c. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 
China Under the Allies. 


By Capt. GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

** An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narrative is 
picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear and concise account of the principal 
military operations during the campaign. But perhaps its chiefest interest lies in 
the comparisons which he makes, from a soldier’s point of view, between the quality 
and stamina, the skill and military } ledge and practice, of the troops of the 
various nationalities.” James's Gazette. 


The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE 
and the STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


Results of the Quinquennial Valuation —Satisfactory In- 
erease in Premium Income. 


HE fortieth annual meeting of the London and 

Lancashire Life Assurance Company was held on Thursday at 66 and 67 

Cornhill, Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (the Chairman of the 
Company) presidinz. 

Mr. W. P. Clirehugh (General og and Actuary) read the notice convening 
the ing and the audi 

The Chairman said : We are very glad to meet you to-day. I may say it is 
really a special occasion, as I have not only to submit he ordinary business of the 
past year, which we are in the habit of doing on these occasions, but also the satis- 
factory results of the actuarial valuation for the past five years. Following, how- 
ever, the order of the report, I begin by making a few remarks on the past years 
business. As regards the new assurances, 1 am happy to say that the policies 
issued were 2,211 for £684,804, after deducting an amount of £133,882 for proposals 
either declined or not completed. The new premium income is again over £30,000, 
and the average age of the assured under the new policies is about 31, whilst the 
average age of the assured under all the policies in force is 42, and the average 
duration of the policies equals nine years, showing still a comparatively young busi- 
mess on the books, although we are holding our fortieth annual meeting. 
The total premium income, after deducting the amount paid for reassurances, is 
£274,786, which shows the satisfactory increase of £10,304 over the previous year, 
and, as referred to in the report, the increase in the premium income during the 
to over £43,000. The total income of the Company is now 

L340.594s including £65,748 from dividends and interest, the average rate yielded 
on invested and uninvested funds being £3 19s. 1d. per cent. I come now to the 
claims by death, which amount, wich the bonus additions, to £105,050. This is not 
only less than the previous year, but again well within the expectancy. The pay- 
ments under endowment policies during the year amounted to £25,327. With 
regard to the funds of the Company, these now amount to 1,763,068, 
after the addition of £133,566, as the result of the year’s working. I may add 
that this is the largest addition yet made in any one year. As regards 
the investments, I think I need only say that the price at which they 
stand in the Company's books is below their market value. But, before 
dealing with the quing ion, it is a great satisfaction to us to draw 
special attention to a further decrease during the past year of 1} per cent. in 
the ratio of the expenditure, and it is satisfactory to state that during the five years 
the decrease has been more than 5 percent. Whilst this is very gratifying, we have 
every confidence in stating that it wi'l still further be reduced during this and future 
years. With these remarks I now come to the quinquennial valuatio1, and I would 
point out at once that a stricter principle has been adopted than that five years since 
by placing the whole of the business, including the Canadian p -rtion, on a three-and- 
a-half per cent. basis. This has greatly strengthened the reserves, and generally 
improved our financial position. I need sca:cely say that a net premium valuation 
has been adopted—that is, the whole of the ‘“‘loading,” valued at £443,000, 
has been reserved, as a provision for future profits and expenses. As the result, I 
am happy to say the surplus is £103,127. I am sure this must be gratifying to you, 
as I know it is to the management. You will have seen from the report that it is 
not proposed to distribute a larger sum than £85,020, and by this means we shall 
have an undivided amount, including a small balance before, of nearly £20 000. 
Coming to the shareholders’ proportion of the profits, you will have noticed that 
besides the ordinary interest of 2s. per share—being 5 per cent. on the amount paid 
up—we are enabled to declare a bonus of 6s. 3d., making together 8s. 3d. per 
share for the five years, as against 7s. per share for the previous five years, 
and which, I feel sure, will be considered a highly satisfactory return. The 
participating policy-holders receive reversionary bonuses of from £1 to 
41 §s. per cent. per annum on the whole life policies. I think I have touched upon 
the various matters of importance, and I need not say it has given us a good deal of 
pleasure in submitting so satisfactory a report. I may further add that we 
feel we enter upon the present quinquennium under most favourable auspices. 
Our organisation is in good working order, aud, with a lower ratio of expendi- 
ture, diminishing year by year, we feel confident in the increasing prosperity 
of the Company. One concluding remark: I feel it is due to all those who 
have brought the Company to so satisfactory a position to record our appreciation 
of their efforts, in which 1 am sure you will concur. As evidence of the advance 
made daring the past five years, I cannot do better than bring under your notice 
the fact that the increase to the funds during that time has been over £500,000, 
both shareholders and policy-holders receiving incceased dividends and bonuses. 
Let me also add, as sh the benefi resuits to the representatives 
of our deceased policy-holders, that during the forty years the company has been 
in existence i: has paid claims with bonus additions amounting to over £2,000,000, 
which, you will agree with me, justifies the great principle of the protection 
fforded by life I hope I may be allowed to appeal to the shareholders 
and all connected with the Company to assist the management in still further 
adding to its success. With these remarks I beg to move : “ That the report of the 
directors, incluaing the results of the actuarial valuation for the five years to 
December 31, 1902, with the statement of revenue accouut and balance-sheet, 
together with the auditors’ certificate, be received, adop d, and entered on the 
minutes, and that the proposals of the directors for the appropriation of the surplus 
be confirmed.” 

Mr. Samuel Gurney Sheppard (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Coles, as one of the oldest shareholders present, proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to the directors, general manager, and staff for their services during the 
past year. 

Mr. Leake seconded the resolution, which was then put and carried by 
acclamation. 

The Chairman, in replying, said that the board worked happily together, and 
they were indebted, not only to the general manager and staff in London, but to 
their managers all over the country and throughout the world. All seemed to work 
with most strenuous zeal, and to these efforts they were indebted for the prosperity 
of the Company. 

Mr. Clirehugh also replied. He welcomed such an occasion, as it afforded him 
the opportunity of recognising the valuable services of the secretary (Mr. G. W. 
Mannering) and of the assistant-actuary (Mr. W. R. Hopkins). Both these gentle- 
men had been associated with him for many years, and he valued their co-operation. 
They were also favoured with the presence of some of their provincial branch 
managers, whom they were always glad to meet. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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JOHN BARKER & CO. 


“Tae tenth ordinary general meeting of the share- 

holders of John Barker & Co., Limited, was held yesterday, at the regis- 
tered offices, Kensington High Street, W., Mr. John Barker (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. Henry W. Over) read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I have much pleasure as your 
Chairman in presenting to you, to-day, accounts for our ninth year’s trading, which 
show a very satisfactory period of progress. The sales again exhibit a considerable 
increase over these of the preceding year, which had been the largest in the history 
of the Company. In a high-class business of this description, these are very en- 
couraging results. They are remarkable, also, bearing in mind how seriously 
our returns were affected by the lamentable illness of the King, which 
was deeply regretted apart from its baneful effect on the commerce of the country. 
We must all feel gratified that His Majesty's voyage is likely to cause a complete 
restoration to health, as weil as that it will tend to promote the peace and therefore 
the prosperity of the world. Indeed, the many-sided activities of King, and Queen, 
and Court is of higher and more far-reaching benefit than can be measured by 
trading returns. The great increase in our volume of business would have been 
still greater but for the restriction and consequent loss of trade in several 
departments, owing to delays and difficulties occasioned by meeting the 
objections of various authorities during our rebuilding operations. Rapid pro- 
gress is, however, now being made so as at the earliest possible moment 
to provide the accommodation so much needed to cope wich the require- 
mens of our ever-growing business. If the returns continue to increase 
in proportion to the pace maintained since stocktaking, your directors 
look forward to a still more successful year, and to accomplish this they will spare 
no efiort. The net profit for the year just concluded, in spite of the untoward 
circumstances, is a record one, and is, in fact, £2,400 more than the preceding 
twelve months, As, however, the unexpected delay in our building operations 
prevents our experiencing the full benefit of tne debenture issue (which absorbs 
44,0-0 in interest), your directors, rather than add to the reserve tund which stands 
at the substantial figure of £80,029, have carried forward a larger amount than 
previously to the credit of the current year’s account. The additions to your 
depositories, to'which I referred last year, are now complete, and the extra accommo- 
dation has already brought a large increase in the removals’ and warehousing returns. 
The buildings were constructed on the most approved modern principles, under the 
supervision of insurance offices, thereby securing the minimum rates of insurance 
and the maximum safeguard from fire. In accordance with tne increased burrowing 
powers obtained at the last ordinary general meeting, your directors secured an 
independent valuation of the whole of your leasehold and freehold premises, with a 
view to the issue of further debenture stock. Kensington pioperty having much 
enhanced in value, the certificate of valuation largely exceeded the figure standing 
in the Company's books. The difference in the amount has therefore been 
transferred to the credit of the new “reserve against properties.” In 
June last the public fully subscribed the first issue of £150,000 of 
4 per cent. debenture stock, which was offered as part of the authorised 
total issue of £250,000. The amount received enabled your directors to pay 
off the bank loans which, as I explained last year, had been rendered neces- 
sary by the continual growth of the business and partly by the buildings erected 
and in course of erection at Cromwell Crescent and Kensington High Street 
Turning to the balance-sheet and profit and loss accoun:, I do not think there is 
anything calling for special remark, as each item is, as usual, set forth very clearly. 
The debenture stocks, as already stated, have been increased by the new issue of 
4150,coo at 4 per cent., and the new reserve account, created by the 1e-valuation of 
the premises, shows on the credit side a considerable increase in the item of free- 
hold and leaseho'd properties and goodwill. The item of interest on debenture 
stocks is increased £4,032 by the recent issue of the 4 per cent. debenture, and, as 
I pointed out, the full benefit of that issue will not be feit until the new buildings 
are far enough advanced to enable your directors to overcome the disturbed and 
congested state of some of our departments. Although the stock-in-trade is slightly 
increased owing to the large increase of business, your directors are keenly alive to 
the practicability of keeping it down to the lowest possible figure consistent with 

pf y and profitable working. The amount standing against book-debts shows a 
reduction of £6,480 ; and is now only slightly in excess of that for the first year of 
the Company's trading, which I think you will agree with me is satisfactory. The 
item of income-tax is a heavy figure, although we wiliingly share wich all loyal 
citizens the taxation required for the finances of the count y. While a business of 
this kind is seriously affected by income-tax as well as by the character of taxation 
and the fall in securities generally, there is no doubt that trade as a whole in the 
West End, indeed throughout the country, would iargely benefit from a more 
equitable distribution of taxation which at present really acts as an embargo upon 
trade, and is in a measure responsible for much of the depreciation in high-class 
investments. The gratifying announcement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last night will, therefore, come as a welcome relief to all sections of the commercial 
community. On behalf of your directors, I should like to express our warm appreciation 
of the loyal co-operation of our buyers and staff generally. We are satisfied of their 
earnest desire to promote your interests in every legitimate way ; and to them in 
no small degree is the prosperity of your Company due, Before moving the first 
resolution, I should like to remind the original ordinary sharenolders that if to-day’s 
recommendations as to the suggested dividends are adopted, the whole of their 
capital will then have been returued to them by way of dividends, while the 
original pref shareholders will then have received in dividends more than 
47 per cent. of their capital. 1 now have pleasure in moving that the report of 
the balance-sheet for the year ended 28th of February last be received and adopted, 
and the dividends recommended be paid. 

Mr. H. H. Johnstone seconded the resoluticn, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved “That balance dividends be paid at the rate of 
54 per cent. per annum on the cumulative preference shares for the year ending 
28th February, 1903 ; 1s. 10d. per share on the ordin.ry shares for the half-year 
ending 28th February, 1903, making, with the imerim dividend already paid, 
124 per cent. for the year ; and £2 55. 1d. per share upon the management shares 
for the year ending 28th February, 1 1903. 

Mr. J. Bailey, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
He then moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. his resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Maygrove, and gets unanimously. 

The Chairman said he could assure the meeting that the directors very much 
appreciated the words which had fallen from the mover and seconder of the resolu- 
tion. Every member of the board took a lively i interest in the details and progress 
of the business. Since it had become a Company the b had very nearly 
doubled, aud naturally this brought additional responsibilities and aaditioval care, 
On behalt of his colie. gues he thanked them for tueir vote, and assured them that 
the directors gave their who.e time and attention to the business, and that they 
might look for still more satisfactory results in the future, 

‘This terminated the proceedings. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


T ‘HE thirty-second annual ordinary general meeting 

of the London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, was held on Tuesday at the 
offices, 7 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., under the presidency of the Hon. Pascoe Charles 
Glyn (Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Saunders) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that at the beginning of the period under review he was 
sceptical asto whether the bank’s earnings would be satisfactory, having regard to 
the condition of trade in Brazil ; but an improvement subseq ly took place, and 
he thought it would be agreed that the report now submitted was very much better 
than the preceding one. The profit was sufficient to enable the directors to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent., requiring £75,000, and to write off £6,000 
from premises account. The amount remaining to be carried forward was equal to 
what it was 12 months ago. This was not such a result as they had been accus- 
tomed to in the past, and which they hoped to see again ; but, in the circumstances, 
it was not altogether unfavourable. The branch at Pelotas had been closed, as it 
had been found that their business there could be carried on just as well, and more 
economically, through an agency. In this way, coupled with smaller economies, 
they had begun that system of retrenchment to which reference was made at the 
last meeting. Turning to the balance-sheet, he remarked that the total figure of 
4£9,753:419 showed a falling off of £1,200,000 as compared with the balance-sheet 
for 1901. This arose mainly from the state of trade in Brazil. The current 
accounts at the branches were smaller by £246,0co, whereas, at the head 
office they were £28,0co larger. The bills payable exhibited a decrease 
of £785,000, and several other items had also declined. The profit and 
loss account showed that the charges at head office and branches had been 
reduced by £8 7°. ‘ At the current rate of exchange there was no need to make any 
provision for depreciation in respect of the bank's capital employed in South 
America, and the auditors had reported to that effect. Speaking of the assets, he 
said that he recently made an examination of them, and he was bound to say that 
with regard to the ratio to liabilities nothing could be better, while their liquid 
character was also perfectly satisfactory. ealing with the general position of 
affairs in Brazil, he said that the past year was one of political quiet. He believed 
that no year since the fall of the empire had been freer from political disturbance in 
that country, and this did somewhat to aid the final accomplishment of the fundin 
scheme, which had had the effect of strengthening the financial position of Brazil 
and of considerably enhancing its credit abroad. uring the .eriod that the fund- 
ing scheme had nm in operation about £10,000,c00 of public debt had been ex- 
tinguished. The Government of Brazil were well supplied with money, and, as the 
outcome of the progress made in the purchase of the guaranteed railways, a 
saving of £350,020 yearly had already been made. But though Brazil had a 
full treasury, the people themselves were poor, and at the present time heavily 
taxed, and signs of discontent were manifesting themselves. The resources of 
Brazil were enormous, and it was to be regretted that the production of other 
articles than coffee was so much neglected. Even under the existing unfavourable 
conditions, the export trade was in favour of the country to the extent of nearly 
420,000,000 a year. In Argentina, where the Bank also did business, the position 
was one of — prosperity. The harvests this year were very abundant. In the 
Argentine Republic there were 100,000,000 sheep and 35,000,000 cattle, and yet 
hardly a third of the land available for agricultural purposes was in use. The 
future of that country was most rr He concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report and the payment of the final dividend, making 10 per cent. for the 


year. 
Mr. C. E. Johnston seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


GOLD LANDS CORPORATION. 


“TSe fifth ordinary general meeting of the members 
of the Gold Lands Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C , Mr. John Girdwood, J.P. (managing director), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Ayers) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that it 
was a considerable time since he had had an opportunity of addressing the 
shareholders, and when he last did so it was at a period when the 
Mining Market and other markets were in the most depressed condi- 
tion. That was during the time of the war, which was now at an 
end; but he thought they would all understand that it would take some 
considerable time before business resumed its normal conditions. The war has had 
a depressing effect on all kinds of businesses ; but in no case more than in mining 
undertakings. Referring to the accounts, the Chairman said it would be remem- 
bered that they extended over a period of two and a quarter years; so that, 
although the items in some cases might appear high, if they were divided by 2} 
they’'would be reduced very considerably. The calls in arrear, which amounted to 
49,821, had been reduced by £5,271, and now stood at £4,450. The amount 
received on shares forfeited was £4,196. ‘lhat represented 8,-90 shares, with 
which the directors would be able to deal later on, when opportunity offered. The 
sundry creditors amounted to £3,182, which represented alimost entirely all the fees 
due to the directors. The liability in respect of calls due on shares was £6,320. That 
represented the liability on calls upon their holdings in the Cariboo Consolidated. 
They had in that Company 123,009 shares, and to meet that liability the board had 
at its last meeting made a call of 1s, 6d. on the shares of the Company. The reserve 
for probable loss on other assets amounted to £31,063, which he believed would 
cover everything. With regard to Callion, Limited, that was a property they took 
up in Western Australia, and after making most careful inqui ies about it they were 
impressed with the supposed value of that property. They had spent about £20,000 
upon it, with the idea of bringing that mine to a point when it could be floated. 
At first the developments of that property were exceedingly favourable ; but later 
on it commenced to dwindle down, and in the end they found they could not make 
it a success ; so they had abandoned it. A property which was alongside the one 
he was referring to, upon which £90,0co had been expended, was also in the same 
predicament, and that had also been abandoned., The next item—land, build- 
ings, and improvements, £2,307—was in respect of hou e and other property 
which they possessed in Western Australia, which still remained in the 
books of the Company. The sundry debtors, appearing in the accounts at 
49,526, referred to the Mona Gold Mine, which they floated themselves and 
although that company was not wound up yet, he was sorry to say it would have 
to be shortly. The Mona Gold Mine commenced well, giving a yield of as much as 
10 ozs. and 13 ozs, to the ton ; but after they got down to 160 feet the bottom fell 
out of the mine, and it had since been left to tributers. With regard to the prospects 
of the Company, although it had been for some considerable time in very low water, 
he assured the shareholders that they were in no worse condition than other financial 
companies that were formed for prospecting and floating subsidiary companies. At 
the present time they were turning their entire attention to British Columbia, where 
they had some of the finest properties known in that country. They had invested 
out of the £155,000 received from the shareholders £80,000, or over half of the 
capital of the Company, in Cariboo, and he thought that, if only £80,000 of the 
capital had been lost, or was written off, they were not in a very bad condition, as 


he had to!d them they held 123,000’shares in that Company. The Chairman of that 
Company (Sir Bevan Edwards) was present, and he would, no doubt, be very pleased 
to give the shareholders his opinion of the prospects of the consolidated Cariboo 
Property. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Eyre Coote seconded the motion. 

Sir J. Bevan Edwards stated that he had visited the Cariboo property, and he 
was strongly convinced of its great value. 

Ultimately the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


THOMAS TILLING. 


“| a sixth annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of Thomas Tilling, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Richard Stephen Tilling presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Harry Tilling) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman said it was his very pleasant duty to congratulate the shareholders 
on their successful year’s trading during 1902. In going through the statement of 
accounts, the receipts show an increase of £50,0co, or nearly so, over the previous 
year. On the expenditure side the chief item of i is p der, which 
shows an increase of £13 397 over 1901. Of this £8,500 is due to the larger 
number of horses employed, and £5,000 is due to the increase in the prices over 
those ruling in 1901, In reference to that £5,000, £2,c00 of it is due to a tax placed 
cn imported corn of 3d. per hundredweight, and, commenting on that, he was glad to 
say that the directors, acting in conjunction with other members of the trade, were 
successful in obtaining a remission of 13d. per hundredweight on maize. Still, the 
tax itself presses very heavily on all users of business horses. The item of rates also 
shows an increase, and that is a very serious matter, because it is steadily advanc- 
ing, and it is due in their case somewhat to the action of many of the municipalities 
where they have premises in embarking in trades which can be more successfully and 
more economically carried on by private enterprise. He was glad to tell 
them that the value placed on their horses is £5 less than it was when 
the company was formed, six years ago, when, of course, the stock 
was valued by independ pinion, and not by themselves. This revalua 
tion accounts for no less a sum than £30,000 since they formed the Com- 
pany. When the Company was formed vehicles stood at £32,700 ; now the number 
is nearly, if not quite, doubled; but the increase in price, as valued by the 
directors, has only been £5,coo beyond the original valuation when the Company 
was started. They would notice that since the formation of the Company the 
directors have increased che capital by £90,coo, £25,coo of which was subscribed 
by the directors for ordinary shares, and they have also advanced £26,000 to enable 
the Company to increase its business. This is a total of £116,000, out of which 
450,000 has been spent on premises, most of which are freehold. Though they 
were bound to give large credit, the bad debts only amounted to £580 for the year. 
They had been entrusted with orders for the Coronation of the King from 
the Royal Household, and also from the principal officers of State; and, as 
evidence of their having carried out those orders satisfactorily, he was glad 
to announce that they have been appointed by Royal Warrant jobmasters to His 
Majesty the King. ‘Lhere is one thing that enters into the mind of everybody who 
has any investments in the carrying trade of London at the present time, and that 
is motor-traction. That is a matter which has occupied their very serious attention, 
and they have tried two or three different forms of it; but, although they are 
watching the development of this industry very anxiously, they have not yet seen 
anything which would warrant their risking money to any extent in this direction. 
With regard to the future, the prices of forage are settling down to their normal 
condition, and they hope that, with decent weather, they will have an even more 
successful year than that under review. He moved the adoption of the report and 


accounts, 
Mr. Walter Wolsey seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


EGYPTIAN SUDAN MINERALS, LIMITED. 


31 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
April 7th, 1903. 


To the Shareholders. 2 

Dear Six (oR MapAm),—I have to inform you that the Right Hon. Lord 
Greville has accepted the Chairmanship of your Company, and that Mr. J. O. 
Lawson-Johnston has joined the board, whilst Mr. G Ogilvy Haig is in Egypt with 
a view to personally inspecting the mines. I propose to briefly set out the Company's 
operations in Egypt during the last three muntts, and my Board trust you will be 
satisfied with the progress mace. 

Early in the year an expedition, comprising five qualified engineers, together 
with Australian prospectors, all having the highest credentials, and equipped with 
an up-to-date mining outfit, including a complete assay plant, proceeded to 
Egypt to prospect and develop the Jebel Elba Concession. Amongst the party are 
the following :— 

One Mineralogist and Assayer having many years’ experience in South Africa, 

odesia, and Australia. 

One ballarat (Victoria) School of Mines Graduate (honours) and honours at the 
Melbourne University in Practical Mining, &c., having twelve years’ 
practical mining exp-rience. 

Two Camborne School of Mines Graduates (honours), with experience in the 
Cornish Tin and Copper Mines. 

One Edinburgh University Graduate in Practical and Civil Engineering, with 
ten years’ practical mining experience in Australia. 

The Australian prospectors were carefully selected, and with their practical know- 
ledge should form a valuable addition to the expedition. In addition to the 
Engineers sent out from England, the Company has a large staff of native workmen, 
many of whom have had some three years’ mining experience with other compauies 

The Company's Concession is situated in one of the Egyptian Provinces immedi- 
ately adjoining the Sudan northern boundary, and 7s between the River Nile 
and the Ked Sea, about soo miles south ot Cairo. he eastern boundary of the 
Concession fronts the Red Sea for a distance of about 150 miles, and provides fairly 
good facilities for small coasting boats in the numerous harbours. The Nile River 
is only some 150 miles from the chisf mines, and the roads used this year by the 
Company's Engineers are stated to be excellent. . 

The route to Jebel Elba is through the Hegatte Concession, and many valuable 
discoveries, in the shape of ancient mining centres and auriferous territory, were 
discovered, which is of considerable importance, as showing the vast extent of these 
ancient goldfields. 

A permanent camp has been e-tablished at Dareheib, and one of the old castles is 
already being inhabited. On the Jebel Elba Concession most extensive ancient 
workings have been located, and samples from the reefs and lodes give excellent 
resuits, whilé two springs of running fresh water have been discovered. . 

Active development work has been commenced, and shafts are now being sunk 
with day and night shifts. Reports and extracts from letters and cables are set out, 
to which your attention is especially directed, from which 1t will be gathered that a 
large area of auriferous country has d d, able lodes 
and reefs up to 3 feet wide. Assays from reefs taken from the surface down to 
40 feet run from a few dwts. as high as 6 0z. of gold perton, _ J . 

The Dareheib District alone forms a large field for exploration ; one hill, being 
some 300 feet high, is stated to contain eleven distinct lodes and reefs with 
innumerable leaders, whilst Mr. Gifford, one of the Company's engineers, whose 
report is attached, considers it probable that the whole hill, which is more or less 
honeycombed witn old workings, will be found to consist of payable gold-bearing 
formation. 


Yours 


ES SULLIVAN, 
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GREAT FINGALL. 


HE fourth ordinary general meeting of the Great 
Fingall Consolidated was held on ar aw 4 at Winchester House, Old 
Broad _— under the presidency of Mr. C. A. Moreing (Chairman of the 
Company 
The Secretary (Mr. E. Pears) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
airman said that Mr. Bewick, the director who retired on 
, had decided not to offer himself for re-election. He (the Chair- 
man) regretted to hear any expressi | from the shareholders, 
because Mr. Bewick had been a most admirable director of the Company. 
He was a man of much technical knowledge, and had rendered greit services 
to the Company. The directors had received the nomination of Mr. W. 
Jones to a seat on the board, and as Mr. Bewick was retiring the election 
of that gentleman would not be contested. Having alluded to the work that 
had been done at the mine, the Chairman, continuing, said that the shareholders 
had no justification for alarm if the mine only showed small returns for a few feet 
at certain times, for the gold averaged from 5 ozs. to 6 ozs. to only 1odwts Only 
a small part of the property had as yet been developed, and they had 350,000 tons 
of ore in reserve, without counting new discoveries. The working expenses had 
been steadily reduced during the year. On the question of commissions obtained 
by the purchase of stores, the Chairman said that he been told that some 
peovle held the opinion that his firm had been plundering the companies which they 
managed. Such an opinion could have only arisen through ignorance. The facts of 
the case were that owing to the large business which they were able todo his firm got 
the largest possible discounts and commissions. All such commissions and advantages 
which they got went to the companies which they managed. That meant that those 
companies derived very great benefits, and the result was shown in the low working 
expenses. Regarding the acquisition of the West Fingall Co npany the Chairman 
said that without that property the Company would be without its deep level 
and would not be worth one-half of its present value. Having alluded to his 
action in connection with the shares misappropriated by the late secretary and to 
the manner in which defalcations had been made good by Messrs. Bewick, Moreing 
and Co,, the Chairman, continuing, said that a new issue of capital had been pro- 
posed in the report placed before the shareholders. A certain proportion of 
the proprietors had demanded that a new issue should be made in order to meet the 
costs of development and the oe in connection with the addition to machine: 
and plant, and the acquisition of adjoining ground. Those expenses could be well 
met out of revenue if the shareholders chose to put up with diminished dividend for 
a little while, and they would reap the full benefit of that course of action at a 
later date. Personally, he regarded the proposal t» increase the capital as ‘‘ rotten 
finance” of the worst character. The were not there to dictate to the 
shareholders, however, but to carry out their behest, and they would do whuat- 
ever was decided on by the meeting. In conclusion the Chairman said: 
Little remains now for me to say, except, perhaps, to review for you the balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account, which you have in your hands. That is so clear 
that I do not know that I can say much to enlighten you with regard toit. In the 
Lalance-sheet you will see, amongst sundry creditors, an item of £18,051, and per- 
haps you would like an explanation as to why so large an amount should be there. 
The principal item in that amount is a sum of £10,139 14s. 4d. for the purchase of 
,coo West Fingall shares at 6s. 7d. per share. That was not paid at the time the 
lance-sheet was made up, but has since been paid. The other principal 
items are one for income-tax, £1,962, and provision for commission on 
profit, £2,430. With regard to the creditors in Western Australia, the 
— creditor there is the Government for duty, £3,125 out of £3,400. 
in the other side of the page you will see the additions that have been mide to 
your property. The addition to the machinery and plant has amounted to 
419,000. The water shafts further expenditure has cost 41,732. With regard to 
depreciation you will notice we have been most liberal in writing off heavily for 
depreciation. That, of course, is not money that has gone, but is only strengthen- 
ing your financial position. You will notice that £22,737 has been written off mine 
pe eo is at the rate of 5s. per ton—and I o you a very full explana- 
tion of that in my earlier remarks. The amount of stores stands at £18,557. I 
have been asked whether they are all up to date, and such as are in constant use, 


and I find from the inventory that such is the case ; they are all stores it is neces. 
sary to k in hand, in so far away a place as that, to prevent any undue 
delay in working. The shares and debentures in companies amount to £54,144; 
these are, of course, the West Fingall shares and the Sons of Gwalia shares. + 
will notice the large amount of gold we always have in transit. There is always. 
practically two months’ of our product of gold upon the seas, valued at over 
480,000. Of the profit and loss account I have very little to say ; the whole thing 
is set out most clearly, so that it is impossible for me to enter into any explanation, 
I think you will agree that he expenses in London for a Company of this description 
are unusually low if you compare them with other companies. There is 
one figure I would like to draw your attention to, and that is the colonial 
tax of £5,569. As you know, the taxes, both in England and Western 
Australia, are exceptionall heavy upon enterprises of this sort, and 
up to quite recently the Colonial Government claimed from us taxes on 
the profits shown in the balance-sheet, and would not make any sort of 
reduction for depreciation and other reasonable points that we claimed. Iam glad, 
however, to tell you that the Government has quite recently agreed to change this 
tax from one on profits to a tax on dividends. I think that shows that ye F 
trying to meet us in a reasonable spirit with — to this tax. This is one of the 
first evidences I have seen of any desire on the part of the Western Australian 
Government to assist English companies in their country. It has been bad poli 
on their part, and I think they are beginning to see that it is bad policy, : 
they have made this advance, which I think we may put to their credit. 
You will have noticed, of course, in the directors’ report, the very full and 
ample report from the general manager. I think this is the first time on record 
that I know of that a West Australian mine has shown its inside costs in every 
department in such a full and ample manner, for the benefit of its shareholders, 
It is a clear proof that there is nothing to conceal, and I think we may con. 
gratulate ourselves upon the admirable staff we have in Western Australia I do not 
say this because some of them are in the employment of my own firm, but because 
they have undoubtedly shown very great ability and zeal in the interests of the 
shareholders, and I think the report they have furnished is ample evidence of 
that fact. I have nothing more to tell you. I beg now formally to peepee’ 
“ That the directors’ report and statement of accounts be received and adopted.” 

Mr. T. S. Horn seconded the motion. he's R 

Mr. W. A. Horn said that a large number of the shareholders were dissatisfied with 
the management of the Company, and he had received proxies from 123,000 shares 
and support representing one-half of the capital of the Company. He and those 
with him demanded that no director should hold an office of profit under the 
Company, that Mr. Moreing should retire, and the remaining old director. i 

Mr. on a director, said that any information could always be obtained 
from the office. The reason for the renewal of the agreement of Messrs. Bewick, 
Moreing, and Co. was simple. The Company was advised that they were 
liable for the losses made, and they came to an arrangement by which the term 
was extended and their mine was the best and cheapest managed in West Australia, 
Mr. Moreing became Chairman because no one else’ would take the position. 
Messrs. Bewick, Moreing and Co. had done sterling and valuable work for the 
Company. 

Mr. Storey, another member of the opposition, said that he and his friends did not 
intend to refuse to adopt the report or to appoint a committee, but they did intend 
to press for the resignition of Mr. Moreing, as they regarded the position as in- 
tolerable, being as he was both master and servant. 2 

After further discussion, chiefly on the question of whether Mr. Moreing should 
retire, the Chairman said that all documents of the Company could be seen by the 
shareholders. 

The adoption of the report was then unanimously agreed to, and Mr. W. T. 
Jones was elected a director. 

On the matter of the appointment of the auditor anamendment was proposed that 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co. should be appvinted in the place of Messrs. 
Monkhouse, Stoneham, and Co. The amendment was lost on a show of hands, but 
a poll was demanded and fixed to be taken a week heuce at the offices of the Com- 


At the extraordinary meeting which followed for the purpose of approving, if 
thought fit, the creation of 25,000 new shares of ros. each, the Chairman said that 
the meeting had heard his views on the proposed new capital, and he simply pro- 
posed the resolution because it was his duty to do so, not because he had = affec- 
tion for it. After some discussion the resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1866. 


Curer : 


BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year ending December 3ist, 1902. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Your Directors have again the pleasure of congratulating you on a year of solid progress. 


The Income from all sources exceeded that of the previous year by £78,352. The Business 
in Force has been increased by the net addition of 79,062 New Policy-holders at an additional New 


Annual Premium Income of £70,758, and a net surplus of £182,599 has been added to the Reserve 


Funds. 


The Total Number of New Policies issued was 470,076, at a Yearly Premium of £327,791. 


The amount paid in Claims during the year was £344,469. This amount exceeded that of the 
previous year by £32,261, and included the sum of £69,006 under Maturing Endowment and Endowment 


Assurance Policies. 


Over £288,000 has been paid in these two classes alone during the last five years. 


The Total Amount paid by the Company to its Assurants up to December 31, 1902, was £53,532,132 
The Directors are pleased to report a further reduction in the ratio of management expenses. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S TRANSACTIONS. 


The Total Income of the Company was £860,945. 
Surplus Balance on the year’s Accounts of £186,646. 


Investments, Loans, Leaseholds, Furniture, &c., leaving £182,599 to be added to the Assurance Fund. 


S. J. PORT, Secretary. 
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FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, Chairman. 


The Total Payments were £674,299, leaving a 
Out of this sum £4,047 has been written off 
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GOERZ 


BALANCE SHEET, 


Dr. AND LIABILITIES. 
Nominal Capital, fully sub- 
scribed. 41,015,000 


‘To Capital Issued and fully paid— 


1,000,000 ey Shares of £1 
each ... 41,000,000 0 
15,000 Founders’ * Shares of £1 
each . as 88600: 0. © 


Reserve Account (including Premium of n of £90,000 
on Shares issued) 


Unclaimed Dividends on Ordinary ‘Shares 


Dividend No. 1 459 11 9 
Dividend No. 2 ane 120 0 
Dividend No. 3 800 14 0 
Founders’ Shares— 
Dividend No. 2 (not yet 
Sundry Creditors... eee 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Carried forward from De- 
cember 31, I90I, as per 
last Report 49,902 4 10 


Profit for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1902 (subject to 
the percentages payable to 
the Managing Directors and 
certain of the Managers, and 
to the Bonus to the re- 


mainder of the Staff) 182,437 I0 II 


Contingent Liability— 
Uncalled on Invest- 
ments 412,425 0 0 


December 3ist, 1902. 


170,000 


° 


980 18 


114 8 
894,259 9 


4. 
1,015,000 O | 


232,339 15 9 


£2,312,694 12 7 


| 
| 


PROPERTIES AND ASSETS. 
| By Shares and Debentures in other —— 


(taken at or under cost)... 
Claim Holdings, Sundry Participations and 


Interests (taken at or under cost) ... eee 
Real Estate and House in 
burg ... 


Office Furniture ond Fittings 

Sundry Debtors ... eee 

Temporary Advances n- 
cluding Shares and Stocks taken in) f 

Cash at Banks and in Hand— 
On Deposit Accounts ... £163,206 8 10 
On Current Accounts and 


in Hand 


Cr. 


£906,435 10 11 
260,640 13 3 
29,400 0 O 


3,600 oO 
312,552 12 


ao 


524,495 6 4 


274,579 9 7 


£2,312,694 12 7 


There is a claim for English Income Tax, for which the Company contends it is not liable, and which it is resisting. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the oun ended December 31st, 1902. 


Dr. 


To Salaries of Managing Directors of the Staffs of 


the Johannesburg, London, Berlin, and Paris 
Offices, and of the Mining and Mechanical 
Engineering Departments (less fees received) ... 
Rent of Offices in Johannesburg, London, Berlin, 
and Paris, Insurance, Rates and Taxes... 
Cable, Telegraph, and Telephone oe 
Travelling Expenses... 
Legal Charges oe 
Stationery, Printing and Advertising ee 
Auditors’ Fees (Johannesburg, London, Berlin, ond 
Paris) ose 
Charitable and other Contribetions 
Sundry Expenses... eee 


Directors’ Fees peo 
Written off : 
Sundry Participations and In- 
terests.. £39032 9 
Office Pome and Fittings .. 1,412 16 7 
Sundry Debtors 1,091 3 2 


Balance, as per Balance Sheet 


£33,470 12 


7:932 9 
5,290 2 
1,252 8 
1,189 15 

3 


3,110 


488 11 
1,024 0 
4,142 7 
2,500 O 


oor 


2,894 12 6 
182,437 10 II 


£245,733 3 © 


By realised Profits on Sale of septate (less 
amounts written off) mee 
Dividends and Interest aes 
Exchange and Commission received ... eee 
Rent received 
Transfer and Bearer Warrant Fees (less cost at 
Certificates) .. 


Cr. 
4199,377 1 11 
35,767 8 5 
8,543 7 5 
1,563 8 9 
481 16 6 
£245,733 


affairs, as shown by such Books and Accounts. 


We have examined the above Accounts with the Books in London (which include the transactions in South Africa), and with Returns from 


the Branches at Berlin and Paris, and have to report that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet presents a true view of the state of the Company’s 
The whole of the Assets are taken into the Balance Sheet at figures at or below cost. 


We have received proof of the Assets included under the headings of Shares and Debentures, Temporary Advances, and Cash, those in South 


3 Frederick’s Place, London, E.C., April 2, 1903. 


Africa having been certified by Mr. F. W. Diamond. The title of the Company to the Investments in Real Estate and Claim Holdings has been 
examined and certified by Mr. H. C. Hull, the Company’s Solicitor in Johannesburg. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND CO. 
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T. 6. & E. JACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Completion of the 


EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


Universally acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful Edition of the Waverley 
Novels ever published. 


ONLY 1040 COPIES PRINTED. 

The remaining copies are offered till 

June 1st at the Original Price of 

£%™% 8s. net per Set (48 vols., with 

Photogravure Frontispieces, at 6s. 

each net). 
In a short time it will be impossible to secure this 
distinguished Edition at the Original Price, if at 
all, as on June Ist, 1903, 

THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED 
for any Sets ‘hat may remain unsold, 


‘*Many people will even be tempted to discard editions of less 
beauty and distinction in order to make room for the novels in this 
delightful form.” — 7imes. 

** An edition in every way worthy of the immortal stories...... Lovers 
of literature are under a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Jack for so 
sumptuous, and yet so inexpensive, an edition of the masterpieces of 
the great novelist.” —Standard. 


This set of 10 Volumes is also NOW COMPLETE. 
Uniform with ‘' The Edinburgh Waverley,” 
and limited to 1.000 copies, signed and 
numbered. The Price will be raised for any 
sets unsold at June 1st, 1903. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 
With 100 Photogravures. 


** Only the fortunate can secure this limited edition.” — A/henaum. 

‘* Merely as a portfolio of portraits the work is priceless.” 

Daily News. 

‘* Promises to be by far the finest edition ever published.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

** Materially and artistically it almost suffices to say that it ranks 
with the Edinburgh Waverley...... With respect to the number and 
value of these excellent photogravures, indeed, the edition is unique.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


The Photogravure Plates in both the above 
Editions are a very special feature. Selected by 
Mr. JAMES L. CAW, of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, they reproduce Portraits of 
Friends. Contemporaries, and Prototypes from 
all available authentic sources, public and pri- 
vate, including the wonderful Abbotsford Collec- 
tion, never before reproduced. The series is thus 
quite unique. 


Prospectuses or ‘‘ dummy” specimen volume will be sent 
on application to the Publishers. 


The Publishers are preparing 100 Sets of the 
Photogravure Plates in the two books (146 in all) 
on large Japanese vellum, with cut-out mounts 
(10 in. by 14 in.), and with Mr. CAW’S NOTES. 
These will be issued in two handsome Portfolios 
(signed and numbered) entitled THE SCOTT 
GALLERY, and the price will be £10 tos. net per 
set. Orders for this small Edition are now being 
received. 


Edinburgh : T. C. & E. C. JACK; 
And 34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


=— 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


A GUIDE TO THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In One Volume of 1,464 pages. Royal 8vo. 
Price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and 
varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, 
about which substantive biographic information is given in the sixty- 
three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supplementary 
volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An Epitome 
is given of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded 
at length in the pages of the original work, and there is added a precise 
reference to the volume and page where the full article appears. 

The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross 
references number 3,474. 


STANDARD.—“ The appeal of the ‘Index and Epitome’ is two-fold. Thoce 


who are fortunate enough to possess the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will 
find this convenient clue of the utmost service. There are, however, thousands of 
homes where questions of expenditure and shelf room block the admission of a large 
and necessarily costly series of books, and it is certain that in such cases this volume 
will find an immediate welcome.” 

TIMES.—“ This newly-published ‘ Index and Epitome’ may seem a mere trifle 
compared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece of work......As far as we 
have been able to test it, this design has been so admirably carried out as to give 
the work a real value and i importance of its own.’ 

*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


ON APRIL 30TH.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornunc, Author 


of ‘‘A Bride from the Bush,” Y The Amateur Cracksman,” *‘ Peccavi,” &c. 
The story of an officer, invalided home from the War, who is asked bya lady 
friend to rescue her son from the toils of a supposed _adventuress at Zermatt. The 
— relates how he effected his delicate commission, and the unexpected dénon- 


THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of 


the Social, Political, and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian 
Commonwealth. By PERCY F. a late Scholar of Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c. Large crown 8vo. 7s. [On April 30th. 


ROVING HEARTS. sy kK. ana HESKETH 


PRICHARD. Authors of A Modern Mercenary,” ‘“ Karadac : 
Count of Gersay,” “‘ Tammer’s Duel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic 
concentration, and their vivid interpretation of some of the most notable character 
istics of the British race. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—" The reader will not have gone far before he is 
aware of a very aistinct originality as well as of an excellence of workmanship 
which need fear few riva!s however distinguished in avy particular line.” 

SKETCH.—“ The style of these short stories, the manner of tetling, and the 
subject-matter, are so delightfully varied that this collection is especially readable.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 
ON APRIL 27th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY MARY,” “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A very amusing little drama......Altogether, the story is very 
pleasant and satisfactory reading.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“*A charming bit of romance...... A very clever story, 
told with considerable skill and a sense of the dramatic.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. By GRAHAM 


“*A Cardinal and his Con: 
** My Lord Winchenden.” 


SECOND natant now READY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—"‘A pl | romai.ce...... The terse simplicity of 
the author's style materially the to be ‘gained from the perusal 
of this interesting romance, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed fer the Proprietors 
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Stand, in the 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Srorriswoope & Co. New-street E.C., and by Frepericx WILLIAM WYLyY, at the Office, 33 
Paul, Coven! 


"the County of London.—Saturdag, 25 April, 1903 
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